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EQUITABLE life income SETTLEMENTS 


EXAMPLE NO. 2 


An Ohio woman, grateful for the advice given by an Equitable representative twenty- 
one years ago when her husband’s life insurance became payable to her, now writes: 
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Thousands of life insurance beneficiaries have sung the praise of agents who put the 
policies in force. The letter reproduced above is typical of the gratitude which many of 
them feel toward the underwriter who preserves their insurance heritage by recommend- 


ing a life income settlement. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


PARKINSON, President 393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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N August 10, 1885, when 16-year-old William H. 

Kingsley, applying for a position with the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa., told 
by Samuel C. Huey, the then president, “If you are not 
| worth $5 a week, we won't want you,” after he had boldly 
asked for all of $3 a week, he replied that he would 
endeavor to earn that sum. He did more than merely 
earn his salary. 

Last March 18, Mr. Kingsley was elected president of 
the Penn Mutual Life, succeeding the late William A. 
Law, who died January 2! at Greensboro, N. C. 

President Kingsley 
was born in Phila- 
delphia on St. Valen- 
tine's Day, February 14, 
1869, and was edu- 
cated at Girard Col- 
lege. On graduating 
in February, 1885, he 
obtained a_ position 
with Joel J. Baily, a 
wholesale dry goods 
house. Seeking a post 
that offered greater 
opportunity for ad- 
vancement, August of 
that year found him as 
the twenty-seventh em- 
ployee of the Penn 
Mutual Life. His duties 
were to get the mail 








Wm. H. Kingsley—1885, 
4t Age Sixteen 


Ur. Kingsley at his desk, surrounded by floral tributes, shortly after his election as president of Penn Mutual Life 
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from the Post Office, a few steps away, and to copy letters 
by the old-fashioned method of squeezing them in a letter 
press. Three months later he was promoted to the staff of 
the President's department. 

When he was 27, he was appointed western financial 
representative with headquarters at Denver, Colo. Elected 
secretary and treasurer in 1903, he served in that capacity 
until 1906, when he was elected second vice president. 
In 1922 he was elected agency vice president, and during 
the next five years was actively engaged in supervising 
and developing the company's agency organization 
throughout the country. He has served as senior vice 
president in the invest- 
ment activities of the 
company since 1927. 

President Kingsley is 
the only graduate of 
Girard College ever 
elected to the cele- 
brated Board of City 
Trusts, which manages 
Girard College as part 
of the Girard estate. 

He served three 
terms as president of 
the Insurance Federa- 
tion of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Kingsley for many 
years has been a direc- 
tor of the Philadelphia 
National Bank. 





4 Recent Photo of Mr. Kingsley 
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Looking Forward 


During the year 1935 the Company con- 
solidated much of its territory—standardized 
its agency contracts—issued new policy 
forms and various sales aids—secured 28% 
more paid for business and at less cost. 


Much always remains to be done. We want 
with us the type of men who enjoy creative 
work and the opportunity and satisfaction 
that go with it—a fine old company with 
brand new opportunities for good men. 


seeeeeernard COMPANY 


Fou 1850 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

































ACCENT ON LIFE INSURANCE 





_ through the year, the life insurance business tells its 
story to the reading public. Companies which advertise 
have gone far toward implanting the life insurance idea. 
During the second week in May, this important message is 
|| brought into sharp focus through an intensive advertising cam- 
paign, sponsored by the life insurance business as a whole. 
The life underwriter who is alert to opportunity will take 
full advantage of the heightened public interest at a time 
when life insurance holds the center of the national advertis- 


ing stage. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 






LIFE INSURANCE WEEK — MAY 11 TO 16 
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Cling to Central Idea 


44~™ VERYTHING can be over-done,” under this caption a New 
a York newspaper pictured a French cinema scene. Three 
large nude figures in a sylvan setting claimed the reader's first 
attention. Only because a brief editorial under the portrait caused 
a second look was the presence of the star of the talking picture 
noted, so over-shadowed was she by the size and prominence of 
what now was recognized as mérely decorative background. Heed- 
ing the further admonition of the editor, and covering the large 
ladies in the upper part of the photograph, the hitherto eclipsed 
actress attained the attention her charms warranted. Quite ob- 
viously, the artist, in an attempt to adorn and beautify her sur- 
roundings, had completely obscured the intended center of attrac- 
tion. 

“Never let your fanciful background smother the reality.” This 
is advice which every man and woman in every walk of life may 
heed with profit and advantage. To solicitors of life insurance it 
has particular and practical significance. 

Insurance of every type fills a very definite want. Like all else 
cf worth in this life, however, insurance to prosper requires intel- 
ligent salesmen. Its presentation to win desired reception must 
have simplicity and directness. Insurance for a nominal sum re- 
moves the cares of future loss which ownership and responsibility 
entails. 

In insurance selling, imaginative spokesmen, forwarding the ad- 
vantages to be gained by transferring worries and burdens to the 
broader shoulders of the insurance companies, are prone to lose 
pertinence for their argument by over-embellishing the background 
of the interview. The attention of their listeners is too frequently 
thereby diverted from the point of issue to haphazard thinking on 
vaguely correlated but more entertaining recollections and antici- 
pations. The conversation drifts far afield from the subject of 
insurance. Valued time is consumed in incidental build-up which 
more profitably could be devoted to a simple direct recounting of 
the benefits to be derived from the protection. 

Insurance must be sold to the owner so that, in its subsequent 
possession, he is ever conscious of his need and his wisdom in pay- 
ing to preserve it. More life insurance is lapsed because it was 
improperly or casually or incidentally sold than by any inability of 
its holders to continue premium payments. 

Policyholders, when recasting the history of their coverage, recall 
their first purchase. Unless vividly to mind comes a complete and 
logical sequence from presentation to acceptance, lapsation is likely. 
If their memory conjures a scene where the background of the sale 
beclouded the selling purpose, and they envision the agent telling a 
funny story or broadcasting his political fears and fancies, the 
insurance is on the first step out. 


Every agent must have a well-conceived plan of selling which 
has the merit of brevity, directness and clearness. He must design 
his portrayal of the need for the coverage so vigorously that the 
buyer will never question the judgment which induced the purchase 
of so desirable an asset. 
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N a life 
sales methods the other day 


discussion of insurance 
I was 

informed by an acquaintance that 
a certain agent has the reputation of 


Well, 
he regularly over-sells his clients, I 


being a “high pressure” artist. 


was informed, with the result that he 
leaves a trail of dissatisfied and over- 
burdened policyholders in the wake of 
his consistently successful selling 
career. My own experience with the 
rank and file of agents I have encoun- 
and my their 
sales tactics with my friends has con- 


tered observation of 
vinced me that the man who is capable 
of over-selling life insurance policies 
is so searce as to be a purely negligible 
in the scheme of life and busi- 
that many agents fail 
to press their points sufficiently strong. 


factor 


ness and too 


Didn't Know Better 


It is true that I 
agents who attempted to emulate the 


have encountered 


methods of high pressure salesmen in 
one that I re- 
impas- 


other lines of business 
having persisted in an 
claim of net 
that were really startling and who ex- 
that his thus 
fortunately esconced on the top of the 


call 


sioned cost advantages 


plained ‘ompany was 


heap because of its tremendous sav- 
ings through a company-owned print- 
ing establishment. Of course, this was 
not high but 


pressure rather stupid 


laboring of an unsound selling point, ° 


if he had been able to sell his poli- 
cy, I must admit that he would have 
been doing a good job and a necessary 


but 


one 

It would seem, in view of the woe- 
fully under-insured state of the aver 
age citizen, that the term “high pres- 
sure” 


cannot possibly be applied to 
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life insurance. At any rate, the idea of 


a discussion of the general subject, by 
qualified experts, was immediately 
suggested and while most of those 
contacted dislike even the use of the 
term, there nevertheless did develop a 
number of interesting and inspiring 
communications and it is felt that the 
reactions of these agency leaders will 
prove of value to life insurance men 
generally. 


Defining “High Pressure" 

One of the first replies received 
came from Ralph Engelsman, New 
York general agent for the Penn Mu- 
tual Life, in which he drew upon a 
definition of “high pressure” from 
Vincent Coffin, of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual. Mr. Coffin had written of this 
term: “Where a man has been urged 
to buy something which he is sorry he 
bought afterwards, high pressure has 
been used—BUT—when a man has 
been urged and pushed to buy, and af- 
ter having bought is delighted with 
his purchase, any pressure was justifi- 
able.” 

Then Mr. Engelsman elaborated on 
this idea as follows: 

“Personally, in both the spoken and 
written word, I have repeatedly said 
that in my opinion the trouble with 
life insurance men is not that they 
use high pressure, but that they use 
low and in most cases no 
pressure at all. 

“It is my belief that if a salesman 
has the conviction that he would buy 
what he is urging his prospect to buy, 
if he himself were sitting behind the 
prospect’s desk, it is his job to do 
everything but bludgeon the man into 
taking that insurance. When the un- 


pressure, 


SOMEWHER 


LIES THE PROP§,F 


COMMENT BY 


FRANK ELLINGTON 


Spectator Staff Writer 


derwriter has that conviction, and is 
sincere, I have never found a prospect 


who would really resent being pocket 


under. 


“Some agents offend prospects with- | 


out using pressure at all by 
things such as saying to a man, “You 
will admit that....” and “I am telling 
you that you ought to do this.”” Some 
salesmen offend by the way they dress, 
or by breathing down into a man’: 


little } 


face, or having eaten peanuts or hav-| 


ing liquor on his breath before going 
to see the prospect and not because 
of the so-called pressure they exert. 

“I think we should eliminate this 
talk about pressure—pressure is al! 
right. 
agents is the technique of pleasant 
persuasion.” 


The Other Half 


A number of other interesting com- 
munications were received from ex- 
ecutives and general agents, but be- 
fore presenting the balance of field 
opinion on this topic it might be inter- 
esting to review some customer re 
action on the same idea. A small cross 





What we ought to teach our} 


section of such opinion was solicited | 


from representative business men wh 


are well qualified to purchase insur- | 


ance in substantial amounts. It was 
noticeable that all such policyholders 
and prospects have a high regard for 
life insurance, and for individua! 
qualified agents, but that they do re 
sent rather strongly too many calls 
from too many agents, and two com- 
munications received 
cities the same day make almost iden- 
tical comment criticising 
solicitation. 

At the same time a rather length) 


from different | 


telephone | 
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n BETWEEN 


LES ATTITUDE 


A Discussion of High Pressure Sales 
Tactics From the Viewpoint of the 
Agency Man and From the Policy- 


holder 


verbal discussion of life insurance 
agents, needs and coverage entered 


know economist 
interesting. His frank and 
information certainly sug- 
need for more pressure on 
high or 
low pressure, because he was well 
along in life and in his business career 
before purchasing any life protection. 
And then, he related, it started out 
more or less accidentally, in his opin- 
ion, at a summer resort vacation. There 
transpired one of those casual con- 
versations during which he led with 
his chin by asking his companion what 
line of business he was in, probably 
anticipating a free offering of that in- 
formation by about ten seconds. Na- 
turally, he said, he could not refuse 
when asked for an appointment when 
they both arrived back home, and a 
small policy was sold on the first 
visit. Later the agent sold substantial 
coverage and also obtained his fire 
and casualty insurance business. 
Recently, about six months ago, he 
moved to another city and has not had 
one visit from an insurance salesman 
in his new residence or place of busi- 
hess. Formerly, he declared, he was 
oversolicited and has “always exerted 
the normal resistance” to the life 
agents’ efforts to obtain an audience 
with him. 


Can Make It Wanted 


The modern life insurance salesman 
impresses this client as a high calibre 
man who knows his stuff and who can 
usually make you want to buy once 
he has been given an interview. None 
Mat he has met with in recent years 
could described as high pressure 


into with a_ well 
might be 
friendly 
gests the 


| 


the average buyer, if not 


“ 


artists, except “a few older men who 
apparently did not know their busi- 
ness.” He declares he often finds him- 
self confronted with men who gain an 
audience through sheer force of will 
power and personality—smoothies who 
manage to obtain a certain amount of 
cooperation from his secretary. Others 
who have been successful in seeing 
him whether or not he intended to see 
them, were the persistent boys—those 
who came back again and again at 
regular intervals and sent their names 
in with a gentle but firm manner. He’d 
weaken in the end and talk to them. 

The majority of present day ap- 
proaches, he says, employ the refer- 
ence method, and these are generally 
given an interview, however short, or 
the policy auditing idea is used and 
these generally do not get an inter- 
view. Those agents he sees have most- 
ly been straightforward, introducing 
themselves as life insurance men and 
making, generally, a pretty keen ap- 
pearance and impression. 


Some Not So Good 

Then several letters explaining 
rather fully, even though not entirely 
complimentary, their opinion of the 
sales methods of producers 
were received which can best be ap- 
by verbatim presentation 
form of 


personal 


preciated 
instead of in the 
Several were from 
associates, more or less personal but 


digest. 
former business 
none the less enlightening. For ex- 
ample the following from an executive 
in his early forties who went to an in- 
vestment banker during his early busi- 
ness career and had him help him 
plan an estate building program—a 
program which includes the retention 





of his war risk insurance but nothing 
more. This candid and provident in- 
dividual will not even talk about life 
insurance, although there cannot be 
much doubt but that he would have 
been further advanced at the present 
with his investments well bulwarked. 
Not being permitted to give names, of 
course, we shall allow the following 
excerpts from the man on the other 
side of the counter tell their own 
story: 


CAN'T DEVIATE FROM PLAN 


"In connection with a survey on insurance 
agents’ sales methods, | am rather a poor 
subject. Right or wrong, many years ago 
| worked out a program, which is self- 
policing, and insurance plays only a rela- 
tively small part in it and is placed through 
the Veterans’ Bureau. Therefore, | have im- 
mediately stopped all insurance solicitors 
with the argument that, even if | wanted to, 
| couldn't deviate from my plan. 

"We have a policy in this office of seeing 
all callers, for, as you know, we are also 
supposed to be salesmen and we try to live 
up to the Golden Rule. But, unfortunately, 
| have never given any insurance man suffi- 
cient time to ascertain whether his sales 
story was high or low pressure; in fact, have 
never gotten into this subject with them 
one way or the other." 


‘ * 


STOOPED-SHOULDERED CARRYING IT 

I want to say that I have so 
much insurance that Iam getting 
stooped-shouldered carrying it, but 
I have 


forego a suit of clothes and shoes and 


though to occasionally 


even 
some of the luxuries of life, I intend 
to keep it going. 

“T would not be an authority on 
what insurance men can do to improve 
They use 


and plans and strong arm 


their tactics. all sorts of 
schemes 


methods to sell insurance, and some of 
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t} are excellent, and they graduate 
down from that to pests. Undoubtedly 
their methods are not 100 per cent 
ght if, as you say, not one man in a 
thousand owns as much life insurance 
he act sally needs.”’ 
‘ 


LIKES ONE-MAN ADVICE 


Most of the contacts made by insurance 


men with me do fall under the nuisance clas- 


sification, even though | do make a practice 
of giving a salesman one interview on his 
first call when possible. It would seem to 
me that a majority work on the idea of get- 
ting as large a list as possible, with any ex- 
cuse or no excuse for making the contact, 
and the result is that a prospect who has 
the misfortune to be on eight or ten lists 
is certainly going to get the idea that he is 
being high-pressured. 

"| have bought a number of small policies 
for a variety of reasons, most of which might 
be summed up by the fact that | was caught 
at the right time and finally had to say yes. 
But the bulk of my insurance has been 
placed with one man who succeeded in 
making an exhaustive study of my life, habi- 
tat, financial standing and marital condition, 
with the result that he knows me perhaps 
better than | know myself. He continues 
to contact me at not too frequent intervals 
and has something else to talk about be- 
sides insurance. 

‘Your definition of high-pressure selling 
is only one, and in that sense you are prob- 
ably correct in believing that not one man 
in a thousand actually carries too much in- 
surance. My guess would be that the aver- 
age person who accuses insurance men of 
too much high pressure is thinking not so 
much of attempts to send him up to too 
high a figure, but rather of the simple nuis- 
ance of receiving many calls from solicitors 
whose sole equipment is a fountain pen and 
» contract blank.” 


VERY LITTLE CONTACT 


Since I move d my re sidence fron 
Boston to New York my contact with 
insurance salesmen has been al- 
wt nil. Such insurance as I have 
bought during these last few years 
has been on my own initiative rather 
than the result of either “high pres- 
snive’ o “low pressure ”" sales met) 
I may say, however, that a “high 
ssure” salesman has never sold me 
anutlh ng and I don’t think he ever 
ld. And when I have succumbed to 
surance selling it has always been 
suse the salesman treated meas an 
telligent man and merely steered my 


thought rather than 


endeavored to 
dominate if. 

“4s | said above. the effort of Neu 
York insurance salesmen has been of 

‘ rceeedingly low pressure nature, 

I do not think I have been called 
po hy three men in the space of sis 
years, with the exce ption of an occa- 
sional telephone call for an appoint- 
ment by some man or other whom I 
did not know at all. 

“TT ay say, I think the tele phone 
method of trying to make an appoint- 
ment with a man with whom a sales- 
man has had no contact irritates and 


builds up sales resistance.” 
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DISLIKES PHONE CALLS 


"| have never had a high opinion of life 
insurance salesmen, or rather | have never 
had a very high opinion of their modus 
operandi. 

"In the old days when | was younger and 
a more attractive subject for life insurance, 
| found that high-pressure methods were 
somewhat in vogue. But, in recent years | 
have found that the life insurance salesman 
is trying to contact me through indirect 
methods rather than direct. In other words, 
if | had taken advantage of all of their 
importunities, | would have been ‘serviced’ 
to death. 

“Of course, | realize what a tough prob- 
lem it is to sell life insurance, tougher in 
fact than selling advertising, and, being 
somewhat sales-minded myself, | have al- 
ways had a very real sympathy for the guy 
who is trying to sell something as intangible 
as life insurance. 

"It never makes a hit with me when a life 
insurance man tries to get at me through 
mutual friends. | will always talk with a 
man who comes in to see me, but, if | am 
not in the market for insurance, | have too 
much consideration for his time to let him 
waste too much of it on me. 

“One of my criticisms against life insur- 
ance sales methods is the too frequent use 
of the telephone. It irritates me beyond 
measure to have insurance salesmen, bond 
salesmen, or automobile salesmen ring me 
up and try to sell me over the phone. 

"As a general thing, | do not regard the 
average life insurance representative as an 
efficient salesman. | doubt very much if 
the above information will give you the 
kind of reactions you are looking for, but | 
have tried to express myself as well as | 
could on the subject in which, | will admit, 
| am not overly familiar. If you want fur- 
ther information from me along this line, | 
could possibly give it to you better by 
word of mouth than | could on the typed 


page.’ 


BETTER THAN AVERAGE 

“T have been rather well impressed 
by the insurance agents by and large. 
I think the men who have happened 
to contact me have been above the 
average. My only criticism in connec- 
tion with almost all insurance men 
with whom I have had dealings is that 
there is quite a little deception in their 
approach, not to mention considerabl 
brass in connection with their attempt 
to help you with your estate. 

“The new plan seems to be to get 
your confidence on the basis of saving 
you and your family from making a 
terrible mistake on not only life insur- 
ance but investments, and the final 
request is that you furnish them with 
a list of your securities and your in- 
surance papers, and they in turn will 
tell you what to do about it. 

“One insurance man who called 
upon me was working with a trust 
company and he sent a salesman from 
the trust company out with a view of 
establishing a trust for my family. 
The net result was he did not sell any- 
thing. His whole approach, in my 
opinion, was based on false interest 


and more or less trickery.” 


INSTINCTIVELY ON GUARD 


“Insurance agents never have annoye 
me by frequent calls. Yet, for some una 
countable reason, | jump into my defensiys 
armor when an agent talks to me. Perhap, 
it is the same kind of a selling defense 4. 
sumed as when | go into an auctioneering 
room in Atlantic City or some other plag 
selling items which | do not need. !n thes 
places the pressure is shifted from one iter 
to another, illustrating that the prime selling 
motive is a sale regardless of the item. — 

"As | look back on it, | have been a. 
noyed by the speed with which agents jum: 
from one type of policy to another, illustrat. 
ing the same desire for a sale rather tha 
an improvement in my family obligations. 

"| have been somewhat annoyed at fir 
by people who actually did sell me insu. 
ance, yet | have been thankful during th: 
depression for the insurance that | do carn 
Maybe some of this thankfulness will wea 
off with better times, but it was during the 
depression, when | was worrying most and 
when the insurance | held was very comfort. 
ing. | shouldn't be allowed to forget tha 
frame of mind. 

"Around the bush’ methods in mating 
appointments and attacking the probler 
may, in the majority of cases, be wise. Noi 
in mine. | resent insurance salesmen who 
get in here under false pretenses, or to pu 
it more mildly, by avoiding mention of their 
purpose in calling. It is also amusing and 
sometimes annoying to have these salesmer 
look for pictures on the wall, and to pry 
in about an hour's time, into and draw ov! 
material about the family. 

"It would suit me much better if thes: 
salesmen had material about me _ befor 
they called, presenting some suggestion the 
would help me in my problem of providing 
for the family's future. If they haven't that 
material, | would prefer to give them in five 
minutes as much as they can pick up at ran 
dom, and then some extra time later fo 
them to show how insurance will help me 
based on the data | have given them. 

“Company and officers’ birthdays and ap 
peals to help the salesmen in a sales contes! 
are particularly trying. | feel most of w 
think we are too busy to see the salesmar 
because we are trying to put aside $25: 
year for the family’s future by our dail) 
tasks. Therefore, | believe | could be show 
by a clever salesman, in five minutes’ time 
that | may work for a year to accomplis 
one-twentieth, perhaps, of what he can ac 
complish for me if | give him fifteen o 
twenty minutes of my time. Somehow 
most of them fail to make me think they 
are interested in my problem; therefore, my 
defense." 

AVING obtained a thorough lit 

tle cross section of the lay idea 0 
the sales methods of our fieldmen, we 
may now devote the balance of the 
available space to the ideas of life in- 
surance agency leaders from here an 
there, the following individuals con 
tributing to the symposium and mos! 
of them shooting large holes throug! 
whatever theories the writer may have 
entertained on the value of any mat- 
ner of high pressure sales tactics 
Gerald Eubank, Prudential, Ne* 
York; Griffin M. Lovelace, vice-pres 
dent, New York Life; M. Alber! 
Linton, president, Provident Mutual 
Julian S. Myrick, Mutual of Ne® 
York; Clifford L. MeMillen, North 
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wester!) Mutual; A. E. N. 
sistant secretary, Prudential; Donald 
C. Keane, Mass. Mutual; T. M. Riehle, 
Equita»le of the U. S. A., and Forrest 
L. Morton, New York Life. 


Gray, as- 


SUGGESTS MORATORIUM 


[ do not entirely agree with the 
generally accepted view that too much 
“low pressure” or “no pressure”’ sales- 
manship is displayed by the average 
agent. Records of life insurance com- 
panies indicate that the net increase 
n insurance in force in all companies 
wer the past five years is practically 
nil. This being the case, it seems to 
me that agents have in the past either 
used “high pressure” sales methods to 
a marked extent or have improperly 
sold their contracts. 

It seems too bad that a commodity 
such as life insurance, enjoying the 
confidence of the public and with un- 
limited resources behind it, should 
have emerged from the depression 
with very litthe—if any—net increase 
in business in force as compared with 
that which was on the books at the 
beginning of the depression. 

In my opinion, the trouble (if there 
be trouble) is not due to “high pres- 
sure” or “low pressure” salesmanship, 
but rather to poor initial selection— 
by the companies, general agents and 
managers—of the men they take into 
the life insurance business for the 
purpose of selling their product. The 
best thing that could happen to our 
business would be for the companies 
to declare a two-year moratorium on 
the induction of new men into the 
business and, during this period, to 
weed out the present incompetents and 
misfits among the sales, managerial 
and executive forces of the companies. 

GERALD A. EUBANK. 





* 


PERSUASION VS. FORCE 


I think we are too prone to debate 
subjects without defining our terms 
and premises. Just what is meant by 
high pressure selling? I have always 





Albert E. N. Gray 


4dsst. Secretary, Prudential 





Griffin M. Lovelace 


Y. Life 


Vice-President, N. 


understood it to mean crowding the 
buyer by an insistent attitude and at- 
tempt to force rather than to per- 
suade. From your letter I gather that 
the above thought is confused with 
the idea of working under high pres- 
sure which is altogether a different 
thing. It would seem to me the best 
combination of sales qualities is to be 
found in the salesman who works un- 
der high pressure, under the tension 
of energy, enthusiasm and will to win, 
but concentrates his efforts on a per- 
suasive technique. 

GRIFFIN M. LOVELACE. 

* * * 


MOST UNDER-INSURED 


With the present condition of busi- 
ness it would seem that there is no 
such thing as “high pressure selling.” 
However, I hope that this will soon 
change for the better. 

Of the many cases one sees most of 
them are greatly under-insured as 
compared with being over-insured. 

When one considers the period prior 
to 1929 even then the same thing ex- 
isted in that the amount of insurance 
carried in conjunction with worth and 
earned income was less than should 
have been maintained, yet of course 
many of those people who bought in- 
surance on a higher earning basis 
have had to reduce or lapse the busi- 
ness taken out in more prosperous 
years. 

Most of the people that I know are 
under-insured and those that are tak 
ing out insurance are taking it out 
for a very good and justifiable reason 
and well within their capacity to pay. 

JULIAN S. MyRIck. 


NOT PRESSURE JOB 


I cannot refrain, however, from dis- 
agreeing with you in the thought that 
most life insurance selling is of the 
high pressure variety—at least I do 
not agree that it needs to be of the 
high pressure variety. My belief has 
always been, and my teaching and 
practices have coincided with my be- 
lief, that the high pressure should be 
applied to the salesman and not to the 
prospect. In fact, I believe that no 
pressure at all is required to sell life 
insurance providing the agent appre- 
ciates the value of satisfactory inter- 
views and becomes adept at securing 
them. By a “satisfactory interview” 
I mean an interview during which the 
prospect gives life insurance the con- 


sideration it deserves with respect to 
his business and family situations. In 
other words, I think that the average 
worthwhile individual believes in life 
insurance, and wants and expects to 
have some more some day; and that 
if an agent can get him to give it the 
consideration it deserves today and in 
terprets life insurance properly, a sale 
is very apt to result without any im- 
portuning whatsoever on the part of 
the agent. 

If you have any doubts on this 
score, I can show you a number of 
men who operate almost entirely on 
that basis and sell plenty of life in- 
surance in a very pleasant manner. 

In conclusion may I say that the 
only high pressure which appears to 
me to be necessary to sell life insur- 
ance is high pressure on the agent to 
see people and get them to grant 
satisfactory interviews. 

CLIFFORD L. MCMILLEN. 


* he 


IDEALS SHOULD BE HIGH 


The real question of high pressure 
in selling life insurance is a question 
of how high the agent is willing to 
press. Is he wiliing to press high 
ideals, lofty motives and sentiments 
in the upper region of the prospect’s 
make-up in order to produce the men- 
tal reactions which make a prospect 
think less of what he will have to give 
up in order to procure the insurance 
and more of what his family may have 
to give up if he doesn’t? 

That’s my idea of high pressure. 
And I have a firm belief that the aver- 
age prospect will respond to pressure 
applied as high as the agent is capable 
of feeling 

ALBERT E. N. GRAY. 


* * + 


CAREFUL PLANNING 


In my judgment high pressure sell- 
ing in the sense in which the phrase is 
usually employed should have very lit- 
tle place in the work of the first-grade 
underwriter. 

Perhaps there are cases where ex- 

(Continued on page 26) 





M. Albert Linton 


President, Provident Mutual 
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Great Improvement In 


Policy Loan Payments 


\ jump of 21 per cent in policy 
epayments over last year re 
ects the increasing rate at which 


ywers are paying off the loans on 

eir insurance policies, according to 

quarter report of the North- 

vestern National Life 
Company of Minneapolis. 


Insurance 


Complete clean-ups by many bo 


we f the indebtedness o1 thei 


cies j hown in the reduction of 


e« company’s individual loans to 
R097, the 


smallest number on the 
in five years. This compares 
th 30,550 individual loans outstand- 


ng as of March 31, 1935. Total 


amount policy loans outstanding 
vas reduced to $9,.286.365.32 as of 
March 31, 1936, also a five-year low 


figure for this item. 

Total repayments on policy loans 
for the first quarter of 1936 were 
33.27, compared with $109,- 
063.02 in the first quarter of 1935 and 
$76,707.89 in the first quarter of 1934 


© 


Total repayments for the 12 months’ 


. THE BANKS ARE 
e3 FULL UP 
4 











1936, were 


«i ending March 31, 


9 . 
197 872.42, $408.,- 


compared with 
855.60 in the previous 12 months’ 
pe iod. 

Average size of individual loans has 
increased in the past year, the report 
shows, from $307 as of March 31, 
1935, to $320 as of March 31, 1936. 


Life Office Managers 
Discuss Security Act 

While not concerned with the prob- 
lem of interpreting the laws of the 
Social Security Act, the membership 
of the Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation is, nevertheless, directly con- 
cerned with the application and me 
chanics of the compliance procedure 
required of life insurance companies 
inder the provisions of this law. 
Also, problems faced under the terms 
of the State Unemployment Compen- 
sation Laws, and with this consid 
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Frank L. Rowland 


Executive Secretary, L.O.M.A. 


eration in mind the executives of the 
L.O.M.A. planned the special Eastern 
Conference, held last Wednesday and 
Thursday at the Hotel New Yorker, 
in New York, with these topics em- 
phasized to the exclusion of routine 
management affairs. 

The meeting was presided over by 
Gordon A. Hardwick, of the Penn 
Mutual, and R. A. Hohaus, of the 
Metropolitan Life, served as general 
chairman. Executive Secretary Frank 
L. Rowland has been working in close 
cooperation with the staff of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, and other organizations, on 
these matters, and the meeting drew 
an attendance of home office officials 
seldom equaled in the history of the 
organization. 

M. A. Linton, president of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, Philadelphia, was 
the first speaker of the morning ses- 
sion on Wednesday, outlining the pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act as 
applied to the life insurance business. 
This phase of the discussions is re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue under 
the title “Departmental Digest.” Rep- 
resentatives of the Underwriters 
Social Security Service of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
whose members face similar problems 
in the fire insurance field, also were 
present and took part in the delib- 
erations. Open discussions were an 
important feature of the two-day con- 
ference. 


Value of New Ideas 
To Production Man 


“It’s easier to try to get business 
with old facts and old 
methods rather than by climbing to 
new heights of understanding and ef. 
fectiveness in sales work,” says Jack 


ideas, old 


Matthews, president of the Cosmo- 
politan Old Line Life Insurance Com. 
Lincoln, Neb., “but — the 
agent who succeeds is the one who 


pany at 


makes a courageous climb via som: 
new line of reasoning, some fresh 
chain of logic or some untried advan- 
tage that startles the 
imagination and whets his desire to 


prospect's 
buy.” 

When the life underwriter sees that 
methods which formerly were success- 
ful will not apply to the prospect of 
the moment, he must be ready to 
change his approach and utilize new 
ideas instead of stubbornly sticking 
to hard and fast plans. Adaptability 
in salesmanship, says President Mat- 
thews, is the need of the moment and 
the modern life agent must make use 
of every aid which will help him to 
brave the avalanche of objection, 
criticism and skepticism which flows 
from the current buyer. 

President Matthews of the Cosmo- 
politan Old Line is actively handling 
direction of the company’s agency 
forces with W. H. Dunkak as agency 
supervisor. Mr. Dunkak occupied that 
post early this year, having been 
manager of the company’s South 
Dakota office. He has many years of 
practical field experience and is in- 
tensively engaged in coordinating 
present agents and selecting new men 
so that a field force with a high de- 
gree of loyalty will be 
created. 

Investments of the Cosmopolitan 
Old Line have presented little diff- 
culty; President Matthews making 
the statement to the company’s Feb- 
ruary meeting of the board that less 
than $15,000 of its assets were in 
any serious difficulty. Since the as- 
sets now total $3,765,035, that is a 
remarkably small proportion. Official 
harmony was achieved with the re- 


company 


election of officers early this year and 
there have never been any suits for 
fraud against the company. Its as 
sets of nearly $4,000,000 are more 
than ample to take care of claims 
under some $7,000,000 of life insur- 
ance in force. Despite the fact that 
the company was organized in 1926, 
the ratio of actual to expected mor- 
tality was only 25.4 per cent in 1935 
and its net rate of interest earned on 
mean invested assets ‘was at the sat- 
isfactory high of 4.29 per cent during 
the past year. 
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Prudential Holds 
Annual Conference 


Declaring the objective of the Pru- 


dentia! Insurance Company of Amer- 
iea to be to make secure the families 
and homes of its policyholders, and 
not ‘selling campaign,” Edward D. 


Dufficld, company president,  wel- 
comed more than 500 field representa- 
tives at the annual business confer- 
ence at the home office in Newark, 
N. J 

“We are trying to do something in 
the nited States and Canada,” he 
said. ‘We are trying to give this and 
succeeding generations a chance 
other generations never had. 

“That is our objective; that is our 
ideal, and to attain it, it is necessary 
to have a real understanding and a 
real sympathy in the problems of 
others.” 

In referring to the problem of con- 
servation, the executive was em- 
phat 

“Let us forget production figures,” 
he urged, “forget records and every- 
thine but our opportunity to serve 
the families of the United States and 
Canada.” 

M Duffield spoke of the achieve- 
ments of the field force and heartily 
congratulated them their ac- 
complishments during the year under 


upon 


review. 
The assets of the Prudential on 
Dec. 31, 1935, were $3,129,475,000, an 
increase over the previous year of 
$164. 229,000 the executive said. He 
also disclosed that new paid for in- 
surance during 1935 amounted to 
$2,404,117,000, bringing the total in- 
surance in force on the last day of 
the year to $15,917,997,000, a gain in 


insurance in foree of $565,542,000. 
He added that the record for the first 
three months of 1936 has _ brought 


that total to the largest in the com- 
pany’s history, more than $16,000,- 
000.000, 

He also referred specifically to 
other departments of the company 


and spoke of the favorable experi- 


ence in investments and of the spirit 
of cooperation between the field super- 
visory force and the home office. 


“We stand today,” he concluded, 
stronger than we stood in 1929. I 
am not a prophet, but I think a call- 
ing that can show the record the 
Prudential has shown during these 
troublesome years can face the fu- 
ture without fear.” 
Franklin D’Olier, 
briefly addressed the delegates to the 


vice - president, 


conference, and, after paying a trib- 
ute to the thousands of women work- 
ers in the home office and the impor- 
? 
13 


ant part they play in the transaction 


of company business, gave credit for 


the steady improvement in Pruden 
tial efficiency year by year to the in 
dividual agent. 

“During the last three months we 
have made the best record of any 
first three months of any year and 
that during a period when greater 
attention than ever has been given 
to the quality of the business and the 
selection of your men in the field.” 

The executive 
standing record to the care the dele- 


ascribed the out- 


gates, all of whom are supervisors of 
groups, exercised in training and di- 
recting their agents. 

Of the high morale of the field 
force, he said: 

“If we will live up to the ideal the 
president has for this company and 
his ideals of the way to treat the men 
in the field we will never have to 
bother about the record of the Pru- 
dential.” 

Other speakers who addressed the 
morning session were Vice-Presidents 





Edward D. Duffield 


Alfred Hurrell, R. H. Bradley, J. F. 
Little, Lester E. Wurfel and H. B. 
Sutphen, the latter executive in 
charge of production. 


Convention Represented by 
Three Men 


Col. C. B. Robbins, manager and 
general counsel of the American Life 
Convention; L. J. Dougherty, presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Life of Daven- 
port, lowa, and S. F. Clabaugh, presi- 
dent of the Protective Life of 
3irmingham, Ala., 
convention at the annual meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States held in Washington 


this week. 


represented the 





New York Life Notes 
On 1935 Death Rate 


A substantial decline from 64%¢ in 
1934 to 58.4% in 1935 in the ratio of 
actual to expected death claims wa 
reported by the New York Life In- 
surance Company in a statement made 
public by the company last week 
During the year 1935 the company 
paid or credited $67,991,240.27 to the 








beneficiaries of 16,074 deceased poli- 
cyholders. Included in these totals are 
payments of 734 claims of double in- 
demnity benefits for fatal accidents, 
amounting to more than $2,576,000. 

Heart disease continued to be the 
principal cause of death, accounting 
for 18% of the deaths in 1935. Next 
in frequency were cancer and tumor 
with 12.5° 
with 8.6%, accidents with 8.38°> and 


‘, influenza and pneumonia 


apoplexy with 7.2%. 

Automobile accidents accounted for 
19.3°7 of the death claims involving 
double indemnity payments, being 
more than five times as numerous as 
any other single form of accident. 
Among other causes of death of poli- 
cyholders where double indemnity was 
paid were drowning and diving acci 
dents, falls, 
explosions, gunshot wounds, electric- 


murders, burns and 
ity, hunting accidents, railroad and 
machinery accidents. Even in this 
day and age accidents in which a 
horse and wagon figured accounted for 
several deaths in 1935. 

Every third person on whom death 
claims were paid was in the so-called 
“prime of life” or younger, 34% of 
the 16,074 total being not more than 
fifty years old. One-seventh of the 
total number died within the first five 
years of their insurance, $8,764,173.- 
38 being paid or credited to their bene- 
Claims amounting to $1,- 
credited to 


ficiaries. 
978,205.06 were paid or 
the beneficiaries of 432 policyholders 
who died in the first year of their 
insurance. Eighteen died in the first 
month after taking out their insur- 
ance, 210 within the ‘first six months. 
Cooperative Life Now Member 
Of American Life Convention 

The Cooperative Life of Columbus, 
Ohio, has been elected a member of 
the American Life Convention of 
Chicago. The company is headed as 
president by C. S. Younger, forme: 
insurance superintendent of Ohio. 
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Discuss Individualism 
At Prudential Banquet 


e the spotlight played upon the 
niature Rock of Gibraltar that was 


re on the shoulders of fou 
te-capped cooks, leading the pro- 
é on of waiters carrying the illumi- 
ated dessert, so the light of several 


inds was thrown on the good 

rock of individualism, in the 
eeches at the banquet held last week 
the Hotel Commodore, New York, 
conclude the three-day sales con- 
of the Prudential Insurance Co. 
Edward D. Duffield, who 


course presided, introduced to more 


President 


an a thousand sales executives and 
ests President Harold W. Dodds of 
University and Arthur 


Princetor 
Eustace Morgan, vice-chancellor of 
McGill University, Toronto, the prin- 
ipal speakers, and also Louis H. Pink 
and Carl K. Withers, insurance super- 
ntendents respectively of New York 
nd New Jersey, who added their 


words of greeting to a notable occa- 


Disclaiming any desire to inject a 
political note, President Duffield said 
that the consideration of the indi- 
vidual had been the keynote of this 
vear’s sales congress and that we 
must examine the relation of the in- 
dividual to the government under 
which he lives. Under present condi- 
tions the government must do much 
that it hasn’t done before, the speaker 
admitted, but that is a tendency diffi- 
cut to control. 

Discussion of the individual led 
naturally to the subject of democracy, 
and President Dodds raised the ques- 
tion as to whether large-scale produc- 
tion, with its high standard of living, 
could be reconciled with the demo- 
cratic system. The time has come, he 
said, for a new civil service move- 
ment; our early fear of centralized 
power has led us too long to neglect 
the need of expert service in office. 
Vice-Chancellor Morgan stressed the 
rights of minorities and the need of 
making democracy a vital ideal for 
youth, suggesting also that “the hu- 
morless ardor of dictators doesn’t go 
down well in democratic countries.” 








THREE-DAY SALES CONGRESS INAUGURATES 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH WEEK IN NEW YORK 


[he skeptics were confounded and 
the enthusiasts justified in the ex- 
traordinary turn-outs that greeted 
National Accident and Health Week 
n most of the major cities through- 
out the country. Radio hook-ups, sales 
conferences, endorsements by state of- 
ficials and by the President of the 
United States, lively discussions that 
evidenced the unflagging enthusiasm 
of brokers and underwriters—these 
were merely surface signs of the ac- 
cumulated energy that has been rap- 
idly pushing this line to the forefront 
of insurance, with a premium volume 
in 1935 of $130,000,000, second only to 
automobile insurance. 

Because the city is the locale of one 
of the largest concentrations of insur- 
ance activity, as well as for other rea- 
sons, New York’s participation in Na- 
tional Accident and Health Week was 
on a large and effective scale, with a 
three-day sales congress, April 20-22, 
at 60 John Street, and a compre- 
hensive program arranged by the Ac- 
cident and Health Club of New York, 
with Leslie W. Winslow, manager of 
the accident and health department, 
Fireman’s Fund, chairman of the spe- 
cial committee. 

The theme of National Accident 
and Health Week—‘“Insure Your 
Earnings—Protect All”—was woven 
effectively through the addresses of 
the 30 speakers, with the emphasis 
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placed either on the necessity of pro- 
tecting the income of the average per- 
son or the technique and opportunities 
available to the underwriters and 
brokers for utilizing this human neces- 
sity in order to build up their own 
incomes. 

Ambitious programs ushered in Na- 
tional Accident and Health Week in 
other large cities. In Chicago, nearly 
500 attended a “sunrise breakfast” at 
the LaSalle Hotel on April 21 at 
which C. H. Davis, Pacific Mutual, 
was master of ceremonies, while in 
Pittsburgh, a sales congress fea- 
tured Edward H. O’Connor, U. S. 
Casualty; Francis L. Merritt, Mon- 
arch Life, superintendent of agencies; 
Charles Elton, president, Harry G. 
Clark Co., and R. R. Dodson, General 
American Life manager. 

The Philadelphia luncheon of April 
20 was broadcast by Station WFIL 
and attracted 200 company officials 
and producers. John Leibig, Conti- 
nental Casualty, was chairman of the 
special committee, with the added 
honor of being elected president of the 
Philadelphia Accident and Health 
Club for the ensuing year. 

Mayor Wilson of Philadelphia;- 
Owen B. Hunt, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania; Dr. S. S. 
Huebner of the Wharton School of 
Finance of the U. of P., and Armand 
Bommer, Continental Casualty, spoke. 


ns ething Old 


The legislators of two-thirds of the 
states are in session. In a large pro- 
portion of these states the inequitable 
law taxing the premium receipts of 
life insurance companies is in force. 
The time is propitious, it seems to us, 
to make a concerted effort to obtain 
the removal of this relic of the dark 
ages from our statute books. 


The Spectator, Februai 


rr g New 


The Prudential Insurance: 
Company of America reported 
at the annual conference of dele- 
gates in Newark last week that 
a new paid-for high in produc- 
tion was achieved in 1935 with 
total sales amounting to $2,404,- 
117,210. Assets of the company 
now amount to $3,129,575,267, 
while the total of insurance ii 
force stands at sixteen billions, 
plus. 


, 


Borrowed 


There is a world of human interest 
in the news that foreclosures of mort- 
gages on urban homes dropped in 
February to the lowest point since 
1931. ... Rural sales in the first quar- 
ter of 1936 were the best since 1930. 
The gain over last year was seven and 


one-half per cent. 
“Today” Maaazi 


, rr True 


It would seem that when our 
federal government and our 
state governments are endeavor- 
ing to build up economic secur- 
ity for the individual througi 
old age pensions and through 
unemployment insurance, that 
this great segment of economia 
security represented by life in- 
surance might well be free from 
taxation.—Herbert Hoover, at 
recent N. Y. meeting. 
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Southern Round Table of 
Life Insurance Advertisers 


Selecting Nashville, Tenn., as the 
next meeting place and electing of- 
ficers 1936-37, representatives of 
the Southern Round Table of the Life 
Advertisers Association concluded a 
day and a half session at Birmingham, 
Ala., on April 28, but remained almost 


in a body to participate in the third 
annua! conference staged by the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau for 


southe agency officers. Thomas J. 
Hammer. Protective Life, served ably 
as round table chairman. 


New Southern Round Table officials 
selected are: Karl Liung, Jefferson 
Standard, chairman; Emmett Russell, 
Jr., I and Casualty, vice-chairman; 
Sam Hay, Jr., Great Southern, secre- 
tary. 

To the Jefferson Standard, Greens- 
boro, represented by Mr. Ljung, went 
the silver trophy cup for receiving the 
largest number of points in the exhibi- 
tion of advertising and sales helps; 
the Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia, represented by Charles C. Flem- 
ming and John W. Murphy, won sec- 
ond place; Atlantic Life, represented 
by R. G. Richards, and Protective Life, 
Thomas J. Hammer, tied for third 
place. Announcement was made by 
Mr. Murphy, chairman of the L.A.A. 
membership committee, that four new 
members had been added to the south- 
ern group during the year. 

Presence of executive committee 
members of L.A.A. added considerably 
to the success of the gathering, a num- 
ber of them participating actively in 
addresses, these being D. Bobb Slat- 
tery, Penn Mutual, president of the 
association; Cyrus T. Steven, Phoenix 
Mutual, who spoke upon plans for the 
next association convention in Chi- 
cago, of which he is program chair- 
can. L.A.A. committeemen served as 
judges of the exhibits. 

Mr. Steven announced the selection 
of assistants for this convention as 
Seneca M. Gamble, Massachusetts 
Mutual; Larry Evans, Northwestern 
Mutual; and John W. Murphy, Life 
of Virginia. 

Throughout the entire round table 
sessions a note of serious study was 
sounded as it applied to all planning 
for advertising of whatever nature, 
and in all sales promotion plans in 
which quality business is being sought 
rather than mere volume. 

Expressing by rising vote their ap- 
preciation for the able leadership of 
Tom Hammer, round table chairman, 
those attending later passed enthus- 
iastically a resolution recommending 
to the L.A.A. his nomination as an 
executive committeeman of the parent 
organization. 








Kansas City Life Bids 
For Continental Life 


Present in St. Louis last week end, 
when final bids 
the business of the Continental Life 
Insurance Company of that city- 
which has been managed by the in- 
surance department for 
years past—were J. B. Reynolds, 
president of the Kansas City Life In- 
surance of Kansas City, 
Mo., and a contingent from that or- 
ganization. Among others, Frank 
McAllister, general counsel of the 
Kansas City Life, was on deck, as 
well as former Insurance Superinten- 
dent Thompson of Missouri, who is 
now affiliated with the Kansas City 
Life. 

Frankly admitting his purpose to 
acquire the business of the Conti- 
nental, President Reynolds stated 
that, if the bid of Kansas City Life 
executives were successful, he would 
immediately merge the Continental 
with the Kansas City Life. St. Louis 
insurance circles were of the opinion 
that the bid of the Kansas City Life 
for the Continental would probably 
not involve policy liens, but full de- 
tails will naturally not be available 
until an announcement regarding the 
bids is made by the Missouri Insur- 
ance Department. By the time this 
appears in print, it is possible that a 
formal announcement will have been 
made, 


were submitted on 


about two 


Company 





Not Interested In Other 
Companies, Says Head 


Squelching a tide of rumor through- 
out the Middle West—rumor which in 
some instances has done little good to 
Walter 
Head, president of the General Amer- 


the business of life insurance- 


ican Life Insurance Company at St. 
Louis, Mo., made the definite state- 
ment to The Spectator last Friday 
that “The General American Life In- 
surance Company is NOT interested 
in the affairs of the Central States 
Life of St. Louis nor in the affairs of 
the Continental Life of St. Louis with 
any view toward merger, consolida- 
tion or any other form of amalgama- 
tion of management. 

“The General American Life,” said 
President Head, “is in the life insur- 
ance business as such, with a full re- 
sacredness of the 
trust that implies. It is the firm pur- 
pose of the officers of our company to 
so administer its affairs that the duty 


alization of the 


toward policyholders shall be our first 
consideration. We are fully cognizant 
of the problems of the business which 
The solution of those 
problems is our primary concern. We 


lie before us. 
are certainly not interested in the 
financial affairs of other companies 
at this time and we propose to see to 
it that nothing distracts our attention 
from our own company and its inde- 
pendent welfare.” 
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Administration 


Social Security Analyzed 


By M. A. Linton 


come to build a huge reserve fund, will 


feature the Feder: spend the money for current projects. 
! ! and o1 that may Mr. Linton points out that this could 
‘ ar different from he done while going through the mo- 


Iramers ol 


tions of building up the Old-Age Re- 
serve Account, as the money 


Albert 


could be 





lent of the Providen appropriated to the account and then 
t an interested audi borrowed by the Treasury. 
I Office Manegement Mr. Linton concludes that despite 
New York last week, i extensive hearings by House and Sen- 
ated large excess of income ate committees, Congress, busily 
ilting from the self engaged in putting through other far- 
ne The plan ealls 
‘ ate each yea 
etically needed to be 
the Reserve Account and 
{ gre ippropriate that 
‘ i¢ i! ntl fin illy 
he enorm interes 
17 billions will hay 
i _ rT ‘ I Ve ‘ 
| more } (‘or ress 
ctuariai theory and 
\ , ther cour 
W r he probable alternative 
\ ternative, Mr. Lit 
an increase in the seals 
enefits. Million if voters 
? e mystified by the huge 
hat will apparently resul 
li aM ia ai ine M. A. LINTON 
erstanding of actuaria 
will believe that som reaching and difficult pieces of legis 
; seein = = lation, did not have the time to in- 
eon afe he matd form itse adequately regarding the 
! rid \ popula ntricate subject of social insurance. 
nla . ‘ 
B ple ar Ethical Standards High 
ach Gee des caine dehoen In Life Insurance 
would. of course, abso “More and more am I inclined,” 
, if mev and withi confesses William A. Sullivan, insur- 
might ea eliminat ance commissioner of Washington 
ited exec of income ove and president of the National Asso- 
} evel e accumula ciation of Insurance Commissioners, 
oe d would not in the April Life Association News, 
The danger lies in the “to subscribe to that old saying, ‘that 
hat a scale of pensior no one knows everything about any- 
ild be adopted which in th thing.’ Yet that fact should not deter 
nbearable for ou us from making an honest effort to 
nd grandchildren. know as much about everything that 
\ popular method of employ. is worth while as is possible to be 
srplus income. Mr. Lin known. It is a source of increasing 
would be lower the pet interest and gratification to me to 
aaa note the efforts the insurance fra- 
: SE ternity is making to give to the busi- 
a , ness of insurance not only the status 
iid be marked R aucing . - ‘ . 
sain lian A: ns a ead of a profession, but raise it to the 


dignity of a learned profession. 


eventual estimated benefit 


“Life underwriters are to be highly 

; es GS peer we Ss commended for the success they have 
dle = yom achieved so far and for the evidence 

‘ lternative cited by Mr they are giving of their purpose to 
that future Congresses, it carry on. I hope to see the day when 

ead of following actuarial theory the incompetent and unfit are driven 


ay priating excess pension in- from the ranks of insurance. 
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Departmental 


Advertising 


Use of Planned Year-Round 
Service Effective 


Consistent use of planned 


vear- 
round service to policyholders was 
analyzed and recommended by Rex B. 
advertising the 
Life, Jackson, Miss., in an 
address before the Southern 
Table, Life Advertisers 
Birmingham, Ala., April 27-29. Ef.- 
any plan for the field 
upon the 


Results 


Magee, manager of 
Lamar 
Round 


Association, 


fectiveness of 


largely how well 


agent is sold, said Mr. Magee. 


depends 


from tests of a year-round campaign 
showed that 5 per cent of the agents 
for the 


10 per cent are 


used it first few months and 


that 


ned policyholder service consistently, 


now using plan- 


“The primary objective of the 
Mr. 
tinued, “was to get new business fron 


old leads ob- 


con- 


tinuous campaign,” Magee con- 


policyholders or from 


tained during the service interview. 


The service report card, completed, is 


our record of the results obtained. The 


card is perforated so that it can be 
torn apart and the front, upon whicl 
listed the 


tained during the call, can 


have been prospects ob- 


be mailed 





with the certificate of credit points 


The reverse sid 


the agent monthly. le of 
the card is retained at the home of- 


fice for a permanent record. Thus, 
the agent who uses the report card is 
well aware of the fact that he is ser- 
vicing policyholders to sell and that 


will be printed in _ the 


his 
agency bulletin. 
“Of the 


policyholders has increased in number 


results 


late continuous service 
and volume of reinstatements. So the 
servicing to sell has become more 4 
This is likely due 
offered 
reinstatement: 


servicing to save. 
that 


to the fact we recently 


special prizes on all 


with the completed service cards at- 
tached to the applications for rein- 
This was done to induc 


out the 


statements. 
more fieldmen to try service 
plan. 
“After 
continuous 


fifteen months of testing 4 


service campaign among 


policyholders, we are still sold on it 


We are continuing the year-round ser- 


vice, which is a service to sell new 
business through policyholders and t 
conserve old business which has 


lapsed.” 


— 
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Management 


Managerial Economy Cuts 
Overdue Premiums 


The Great American Life Insurance 
Com} y of Hutchinson. Kan., has 
placed all its agents on a “cash with 
ion” basis and as a result now 


appli 
has verdue net j:remiuins. Gradua! 
pressure applied to the fiela forces dy 


President Stephen M. Babbit of the 


Great American was responsible for 
the change which has effected man- 
age economy. Furthermore, the 
pract of quarterly payments on the 
company’s $500 “Ready Cash Policy” 
has been discontinued and such pay- 
ments are now on either the annual 
or semi-annual basis. 


Agency forces of the Great Ameri- 
can were considerably increased dur- 
ing 1935 and while the expense inci- 
dent to this development produced a 
slight decrease in surplus for the 
year, the company’s assets showed an 

$36,280 to a total of 
The new and consolidated 
agency force of the Great American is 
headed by W. Z. Coy as agency man- 
ager under the personal direction of 
President Babbit. The company had a 
300 per cent increase in new paid-for 
1935—$3,- 
957,888 being placed on the books— 
and its paid-for gain in the first quar- 
ter of this year is about $150,000 
more than for the same period in 1935. 


increas¢ of 


$1,794,385. 


life insurance written in 


Six agency supervisors are being used 
by the company in the selection, weed- 
ing-out and training of its agency 
forces and President Babbit is insist- 
ing that each field representative re- 
ceive personal aid and attention in 


the acquisition of business. 


Investment 


Policyholders Act Role 
Of Money Lenders 


The number of people who would 
lose because of lower interest rates 
is probably greater than the number 
of those who would gain, said U. S. 
Brandt, president of the Ohio State 
Life Insurance Company, in a state- 
ment issued last week in connection 
with the mailing of the company’s 
annual report to its policyholders. 

“The interest rates on new mort- 


‘Digest ..... 


gages and bonds bought by insurance 


companies in 1935 were lower than 
the average for recent years,” said 
Mr. Brandt. “This is due to the 
large amount of idle money awaiting 
borrowers and also, largely, to gov- 
ernment loaning at very low interest 
rates. Whether still interest 
rates would be best for the American 


lower 


people, as a whole, is a question which 
should have the very careful study of 
everyone. 

“It is an interesting fact,” he con- 
tinued, “that the millions of savings 





U. S. BRANDT 


bank depositors, the millions of loan 


association members, and the more 
than 60 millions of life insurance own- 
ers in America today are all money 
lenders. That is, they deposit their 
savings at interest with banks, loan 
companies and insurance companies, 
which, in re-loan the same 
money at interest. And so, when in- 
terest rates fall, the depositor is paid 
less interest by his savings bank and 


turn, 


loan association; and the life insur- 
ance company may be driven to reduce 
dividends to the owners of its partici- 
pating policies, and to increase pre- 
miums on all new policies which it 


sells.” 





A TEN POINT TEST OF 
A GOOD INVESTMENT 


. Security of Principal. 

. Stability of Income. 

. Fair Income Return. 
Marketability. 

. Value as Collateral. 

. Tax Exemption. 

. Exemption from Care. 

. Acceptable Denomination. 

. Acceptable Duration. 

. Potential Appreciation. 
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Medical 


Medical Section of ALC 
To Stress Service 

“Service” is the theme of the 26th 
annual meeting of the Medical Section 
of the American Life Convention to 
be held at the Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., June 11 to 13, 
inclusive. The program announced by 
Dr. S. J. Streight, chairman, who is 
medical director of the Canada Life, 
Toronto, Ont., lists six prominent 
speakers, each to develop a_ subject, 
which will serve as a point of de 
parture for extended informal discus- 
sions which will feature the meeting 
this year. All will be keyed to the 
aim “To Bring the Benefits of Life 
Insurance to All Those Who Need It 
and Who Can Qualify for It.” 

The discussions will include such 
topics as heart murmurs, blood pres- 
sure, nervous and mental diseases, X- 
disability, 
and so forth. 
urged by 


ray electrocardiograph, 
laboratory problems, 
Members and 
Chairman Streight to bring their own 
problems for discussion, and to be 
prepared to discuss the points raised 
by others at the meeting. 

Dr. Raymond Pearl, professor of 
biology, Johns Hopkins University, 
will speak on “The Effect of Heredity 
Diseases.” This 


guests are 


in Cardio-Vascular 
will be discussed from the medical and 
actuarial points of view. 

Dr. Waltham, division of surgery, 
Mayo Clinic, and Dr. Beaumont S. 
Cornell, supervising editor, American 
Journal of Digestive Diseases, Fort 
Wayne, will open the subject of “Pep- 
tic Ulcer.” 

Dr. Harry W. Dingman, vice-presi- 
dent and medical director of the Con- 
tinental Assurance Company, Chicago, 
will present the question of “Motiva- 
tion.”’ 

Dr. Thomas 
director of the Minnesota Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, St. Paul, Minn., 


Dickson, Jr., medical 


will present a paper on “Cardiac Hy- 
pertrophy in its Relationship to Life 
Expectancy.” 

Dr. Carl Lovelace, medical director, 
Amicable Life Insurance Company, 
will discuss “Essential Hypertension 
as a Factor in Mortality.” 

This meeting 
of the best attended in the history of 
the medical section and to be produc- 


nromises to be one 


tive of much practical comment on 
current medical conditions. Degenera- 
tive diseases will occupy a dominant 
place in the program, this class pre- 
problems 


senting one of the main 


which the medica! officers have to face. 
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(juardian Life Insurance Company 
of America, New York 


Les featured contract of this company is their Family Income-Mainte- 
nance Agreement, which paradoxically enough is neither a Family 
come or Family Maintenance rider in the usually accepted meanings of 

Instead of the usual benefits provided by Family Income or 

Family Maintenance contracts, The Guardian's agreement provides for 

$7.50 monthly income for each $1,000 face amount of the policy to which 

t is attached; the income commencing one month from the insured's death 

and continuing until the time when he would have been insurance age 65. 


the terms. 


Another unusual and distinctive feature of the agreement is that the 
monthly income is entirely independent of the regular policy proceeds and 
their mode of payment. For example, the face amount of a $10,000 policy 
might be paid in cash at the insured's death, used to provide a life income 
for the beneficiary, paid in instalments, or left at interest until the end 
of the income period. 


The Guardian's Family Income-Maintenance Agreement may be attached 
to any regular life or endowment insurance at the time of issue but will not 
be added to old policies. It will not be attached to term policies, policies 
with the Family Income Agreement, policies maturing before age 65 or 
policies becoming paid-up before age 61. This latter restriction is made 
necessary because the additional premium charged for the Family Income- 
Maintenance Agreement Benefit ceases at age 61. 


The Agreement will be issued at ages 25 to 44, inclusive, on eligible 
male lives only. The minimum policy to which it will be attached is $2,500; 
that is, it will not be issued for less than $18.75 monthly income. By leaving 
the policy proceeds with the company at interest a total guaranteed 
monthly income of $10.00 per $1,000 of insurance may be provided. 


The Agreement does not provide for any surrender value and neither 
increases nor decreases the cash, loan, paid-up, or extended insurance 
value of the policy to which it is attached. 


At any time before the insured attains age 50, he may convert the 
Agreement, without medical examination, to any form of life or endowment 
insurance, without disability or double indemnity or other special benefits. 
The amount of insurance to which the Agreement may be converted depends 
on the attained age of the insured. At attained age 35, the amount is 
$1,600; at attained age 40, ¢!/,400; at 45, $1,100. Partial conversions will 
be permitted provided the monthly income under the part of the Agreement 
not converted is at least $18.75. 


The additional premiums charged for the Family Income-Maintenance 
Agreement without waiver of premium disability benefit are as follows: 


Ageat Annual Ageat Annual Ageat Annual Ageat Annual 
Issue Premium Issue Premium Issue Premium Issue Premium 
$11.63 30 ....$11.98 Te $12.61 ee $13.52 
Jt 11.69 31 ‘ 12.07 Seevees 12.77 Ghacece 13.73 
r 11.75 7 12.19 ee 12.95 Maceas 13.94 
28 11.81 Tccoce Mee BBs cues 13.13 43..... 14.16 
+ 11.89 34 12.46 ere 13.32 BS. cece 14.37 











State Mutual Life 


\ new contract, available to the 
field force on May 1, has just been 
announced by the State Mutual Life 
of Worcester, Mass. The new con- 
tract is the family maintenance pol- 
icy, which pays income for 10, 15 or 
20 years from date of death, after 
which the face amount is paid. In 
addition, policyholders have the priv- 
ilege of converting all or part of the 
term element without examination 
within a stated number of years. The 
company already issues a family in- 
come contract, which pays income 
from death until the expiration of a 
stated number of years after issuance 
of the policy. 

At the time the new contract is 
available, May 1, the company will 
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also make effective certain underwrit- 
ing liberalizations. These include: 
Adoption of a partial aviation exclu- 
sion rider which will be used in most 
states; and an advance in amounts 
of insurance acceptable on male and 
female lives under life, endowment 
and term plans. 


London Life 


The London Life, London, Ont., has 
put its participating rate structure 
on the 3 per cent reserve basis. In- 
creases in premium rates for this pur- 
post have already taken effect, though 
more liberal dividends to policyhold- 
ers are at the same time announced. 
An advance in non-participating 
rates was made last December. 


A 01 


oo 


Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. 
Company 


The Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company reports a material 
improvement in terminations of exist- 
ing insurance for the first three 
months of 1936. Its relation of ac- 
tual to expected terminations shows 
a decrease of 15.3 per cent over the 
corresponding period of last year. 
The actual decrease in terminations 
of all types for the three months 
shows a betterment of $3,335,339. The 
gain in insurance in force was $21,- 
525,798 for the entire year 1935 and is 
up $6,121,170 for the first quarter of 
this year. 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 


Following the quarterly meeting of 
directors on April 15, President Fred 
H. Rhodes of the Berkshire Life In- 
surance Company made the following 
statement: 

“We are glad to announce to policy- 
holders that the directors of the com- 
pany have voted a 10 per cent in- 
crease in its dividend schedule, and 
this new rate of distribution will 
commence May 1, 1936, and will be 
reflected in the dividend notices on 
and after that date.” 


Reliance Life 


The Reliance Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh has just an- 
nounced an increase in premium rates 
on single-premium immediate life an- 
nuities with and without cash refund 
and on joint and last-survivor an- 
nuities without refund. The new 
rates are on the same standard table 
recently adopted by most of the larger 
companies. This action will provide 
for reserves under such annuity con- 
tracts upon the American Annuitants’ 
Table of Mortality with interest at 3 
per cent. The rates are for non-par- 
ticipating contracts. 


— 
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Union Mutual Life 
N April Ist the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company of Portland, 
Maine, announced rates effective on their new Insurance Annuity 
contract, a retirement income plan. This is a participating contract on 
the regular legal reserve basis of the company. 
Insurance Annuity contracts provide a retirement income beginning at 
ages 55, 60 or 65, according to the plan selected. Life insurance of $1,000 
face amount is provided prior to maturity as a retirement income. When 
. P prior y 
the policy approaches maturity the cash value becomes greater than the 
face amount—in such instances insurance will be for the cash value. At 
retirement age the insurance ceases and the insured receives an income 
of $10.00 a month per unit for 120 months certain and as long thereafter 
as he may live. If he dies before receiving all of the 120 monthly income 
payments the balance will be paid to the beneficiary. The Waiver of 
Ns. |} . ° ‘ ° ° Pm . - “ 
Confederation Life Premium disability rider is an optional feature of the contract. 
Association Upon maturity the insured has the option of taking the cash value in 
In- The Confederation Life Association place of monthly income, which is: Insurance Annuity at age 55, $1,646; 
rial a , : at age 60, $1,484; at age 65, $1,338. These cash values do not include 
of Toronto, Canada, has recently divi b : , . - 
rs ? : ividend accumulations. No policy will be issued to provide less than 
cist changed its practice with regard to $10.00 monthly income. 
iree issuance of the total disability bene- 
ac- fit. The association now issues the : rages rate book and manual has been issued by the company. Included 
‘ae following total disability benefits with in the rate book are two new forms, the Educational Endowment at 18, a 
é oe : : juvenile policy, and the Insurance Annuity. Single premium annuity rates 
the a six months’ waiting period. Dis- have been seduced, 
ear. ability in all cases must occur before 
‘ons the policy anniversary nearest age 55 Annual premium rates for the Insurance Annuity per unit of $1,000 
th for males, and 80 fer femeles. insurance and $10.00 monthly income for the ages at which income is 
ths as 7 to begin, are: 
The (a) — Waiver of premiums and 
21. monthly disability annuity of $10 per INSURANCE ANNUITY, $1,000 
. $1,000 sum assured payable for 50 aa - 
d is - °* a (3% Reserve Basis) 
Pe | months, followed by $5 for 100 
of : : Age +. at 55 Ine. at 6 e. at 65 Age . at 55 Inc. at 60 Ine. at 65 
months. the sum assured being paid Ag gppese at = at 60 ine. at 65 Ag ame. ut 56 In . at 60 Inc. a 
| A : 16 . $31.48 $25.48 $21.49 36... ..$78.87 $55.34 $41.83 
one month after the 150th income 17 32.60 26.25 22.06 37..... 84.18 58.32 43.70 
MESES : : * - 18 33.78 27.07 22.66 38..... 90.11 61.58 45.72 
payment has been made. This benefit 19. 35.03 27,94 23.38 a ae 65.14 17.90 
may be added to all the usual life and 20 . 36.36 28.84 23.94 40.....104.38 69.09 50.27 
‘Oo 21... S299 29.82 24.63 41.....113.07 73.46 52.84 
— endowment plans. 22 39.29 30.84 25.36 ..... S8R2 78.32 55.64 
. laive ‘emiums ; 23 40.92 31.93 26.13 43.....134.81 83.76 58.70 
o (b) \ oe of ore and 24. 42.65 33.09 26.95 44... .. 148.68 89.69 62.07 
red monthly disability annuity of $10 per 25 44.50 34.31 27.81 45.....165.33 96.83 65.78 
> . 26 3.5 35.62 28.75 16 pe 104.79 39. 
in- $1,000 sum assured payable until the 7 °** aaa 27.48 39,70 7 te 74.85 
. maturity of the policy. This clause 28..... 50.97 38.51 30.72 18 124.68 79.54 
ing ; . 9. 53.49 40.12 31.82 19 137.30 85.26 
may only be added to endowments, 30. 56.21 41.82 32.98 age 152.46 91.74 
a a x" 31. 59.18 13.67 34.21 REA aed 99.14 
cy- insurance pensions, and pension bond 22. $2 41 5.65 35.55 _ ‘ise 107.64 
contracts maturing not later than age 33 65.95 47.80 36.95 Se ws 117.53 
m- ae | RE 69.84 50.11 38.46 | RPE 129.17 
aa 0d. 35 .. 74.12 52.62 40.08 Sen ase ; 143.05 
i | (c) — Waiver of premiums and 
- monthly disability annuity of $5 per 
“ill $1,000 payable at ages 65, when the 
be sum assured becomes payable. This 
on clause will only be added to life plans, 
endowments maturing after age 65 . < sn for — | 
: ; ’ > ss complete information concerning the 
and term plans, and will not be added Handy Guide for 1936 Issued ee a ene rprec 
aoe : ; new disability clauses adopted by prac- 
to policies for less than $2,000 sum Embracing many new features and 
; tically every company. 
assured. recording the changes that have been N ite It ' 
— Waiver of premi : , : ; : Numerous companies have altere 
_ (d) Waiver of premiums only. brought about in life insurance by oe wlan idlea: dee Wadelle 
m- The premiums are waived during dis- : ie EES rates and values since the andy 
?- ; é business conditions of the past yea i ; aie as «Reo 
n- ability until death or maturity, wher , er f th H i G d Guide was last issued. Changes in the 
4 ™ ‘ a4 2 © , dae . es . 
es the sum assured becomes payable. the 1986 edition 0 ay eo wording of policies and in the general 
n- Summarizing the above benefits, it to special and leading contracts, pub- provisions have been made in prac- 
nd will be noticed that for all ordinary lished this week by The Spectator, will tically all cases. All changes in rates, 
n- | life and endowment plans the asso- be a thoroughly up-to-date and neces- values and policy provisions are thor- 
we «(| clation has two alternative forms of sary item of equipment for the sales- oughly treated in the new edition. 

m ly i isabili ins ‘ . " ‘tative j ‘ , , 
le cae income disability insurance man who wants authoritative informa- A complete and convenient refer- 
oO Ooner— . = . . . aed 
er “ae £ $10 th tion on these data. It contains, in ence book, the Handy Guide is an ex- 

‘st: An income o oer mon ce . - aa 
le Pee ae E addition to the usual fund of essential ample of skillful publishing as well. 
for 50 months and $5 per month for inf ti ania yates, esull C ; rer hin Bibl ” 
3 100 months (benefit a), and— informa ae “4 2 me 7 y ~~ eo in Bible o r, it 
s . 4 © ~ sc ; a r : + + 
s Seeond - : . — cations and policies, a thorough treat- is bound in flexible cover so that it 
> Second: A flat income of either $10 Te ; eer Pesta 
a per month (benefit b)—or $5 per ment of the leading special policies is- will lie flat when opened. The price 
= month (benefit c), depending on the sued by the American and Canadian of the Handy Guide is $4 a copy, or 
plan of insurance being considered. life insurance companies as well as $4.35 if thumb-indexed. 
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Verdict: 


Early Supreme Court Decision on Loans 


ANY years ego it was recog 


nized by life insurance com- 


anies that a factor which 
nake life insurance particu 
desirable by a large number of 
le would be the circumstance that 


fe of the insured he would 
e abl f he desired or if he found 
ecessary, to benefit in some way 
policies of life insurance 
h he had procured and for which 
ad been paying premiums. 
\ natural reluctance to assume the 
igation to pay substantial sums fo1 


premiums at continuing inteivals had 
e overcome. It was necessary to 
eradicate from the minds of appli 
t he belief that the insured had 
de to wil 


Providing for Insured 


e insured, while extremely solici- 
is to adequately provide for the 
ire of his dependents was, at 
mes, skeptical of his ability to have 
available for payment amounts suffi- 
ent to meet premiums as they fell 


‘o meet this situation, the 
method was devised to provide that 
advances might be made to the in- 
ired on the strength of the policies 
after they had been in force for a 
pulated period of time and othe 
conditions set forth in the contract of 
nsurance and the application had 
satisfied 
The Legislatures in the respective 
es likewise acknowledged the ex- 
istence of such a condition and very 
early, by statutory provision, made it 
mandatory for life insurance com- 
anies to incorporate into their poli- 
cies conditions necessary to meet such 
til 


col grencies, 


Loans and Advances 


The words “loaned” and “advanced” 
were employed interchangeably and 
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generally without regard to the legal 
consequence that might develop from 
the use of such phraseology; but, irre- 
spective of the way the life insurance 
policy might read or the various stat- 
utes be worded, the legal result that 
followed, where the insured did pro- 
cure such an advance, was determined 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the matter of Orleans Par- 
ish v. New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 216 U. S. 517. 

In that case, the question came up 
by reason of the attempt of the State 
of Louisiana to tax in said state 
property of the defendant, which, it 
was claimed, were credits and which 
so-called credits came into existence 
from transactions described as Policy 
Loans and Premium Lien Note Loans. 
Mr. Justice Holmes, in his lucid, con- 
cise way, writing for the court which 
refused to sustain the tax, described 
the transaction as follows: 


“This is called a loan. It is rep- 
resented by what is called a note, 
which contains a promise to pay 
the money. But as the plaintiff 
never advances more than it already 
is absolutely bound for under the 
policy, it has no interest in creating 
a personal liability, and therefore 
the contract on the face of the note 
goes on to provide that if the note 
is not paid when due it shall be 
extinguished automatically by the 
counter credit for what we have 
called the reserve value of the pol- 
icy. In short, the claim of the 
policyholder on the one side and 
of the company on the other are 
brought into an account current by 
the very act that creates the latter. 
The so-called liability of the policy- 
holder never exists as a personal 
liability, it never is a debt, but is 
merely a deduction in account from 
the sum that the plaintiffs ulti- 
mately must pay. In settling that 
account interest will be computed 
on the item for the reason that we 
have mentioned, but the item never 
could be sued for, any more than 
any other single item of a mutual 
account that always shows a _ bal- 


ance against the would-be plaintiff, 

In form it subsists as an item until 

the settlement because interest must 

be charged on it. In substance, 
it is extinct from the beginning, 
because, as was said by the judge 
below, it is a payment, not a loan, 

A collateral illustration of the prin. 

ciple will be found in Starratt y, 

Mullen, 148 Massachusetts. 570, 

and cases there cited. 

“Instead of receiving an advance 
the policyholder may draw upon 
the reserve value for a premium 
due, again giving a note, but the 
transaction is similar in legal char. 
acteristics to that which we have 
described. It is unnecessary to set 
out the documents at length. be- 
cause, although the same language 
is not used in all, there is no nice 
question of construction, no doubt 
possible as to the effect and im- 
port of the contracts. In none of 
the cases is there a loan and there- 
fore there are no credits to be 
taxed. In Metropolitan Life Ins, 
Co. v. New Orleans, 205 U. S. 395, 
so far as appeared, the Insurance 
Company made loans, properly so 
called, to its policyholders, and 
the question now before the court 
was not raised or discussed.” 

It was still to be determined, how- 
ever, what the effect was as against 
the beneficiary where the insured in 
his lifetime had procured loans on the 
policy and the same had not been 
repaid at the time of the insured’s 
death. This novel question was pre- 
sented to the courts of New York in 
Wagener v. Thieriot, 203 A. D. 757, 
and unanimously affirmed on the opin- 
ion of the lower court by the Court of 
Appeals in 236 N. Y. 588. 

This was an action brought by the 
widow and beneficiary named in tw 
policies of insurance issued on the 
life of Otto Wagner to recover from 
his executors the amount of two ad- 
vances that he had procured pursuant 
to the rights conferred upon him by 
the two companies issuing the said 
policies. The companies, pursuant to 
the policies and under the terms and 
conditions of the respective loan 
agreements, had a right to deduct the 
amount of the loans from the face of 
the respective policies. In one loan 
agreement the insured acknowledged 
the receipt of the loan and agreed t 
repay the same to the company at its 
home office in the City of New York 
upon demand. The other agreement 
is similar except that it contained no 
provision stipulating the repayment 
of the loan. 

The policies were assigned to the 
respective companies and each con- 
tained the statutory provisions made 
mandatory pursuant to Section 101 0! 
the Insurance Law of the State ol 
New York. Subdivision 7 of said see- 
tion provided as follows: 

“A provision that after three full 
years’ premiums have been paid, 
the company at any time, while 
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the policy is in force. will advance, 
on proper assignment or pledge of 
the policy and on the sole security 


thereof. ata specified rate of in- 
terest. a sum equal to, or at the 
option of the owner of the policy 


less than, the reserve at the end of 
the current policy year on the pol- 
iey and on any dividend additions 


thereto ° 


Th irt, in holding thet the es- 
ate 1e deceased insured was not 
iable compensate the widow and 
benefit y for the amounts deducted 
n the ttlement of the respective 
nolicie lid not, in its opinion, refer 
to the case of Orleans Parish v. New 
York fe Insurance Company, 216 
U. S. 517, but reach the same result, 
stating «s follows: 


“It is clear that the Legislature 
in enacting the aforesaid statute in- 
tended to compel every insurance 
company to advance to a_policy- 
holder after the expiration of three 
vears. a sum of money equal to or, 
at the policyholder’s option, less 
than the reserve therein set forth. 
The reserve in question is in all 
cases. of course, accumulated by 
reason of payments made by the 
insured. The privilege and benefit 
so extended to the holder of an 
insurance policy thus enables him 
to receive an advancement of such 
money, already paid in, upon pay- 
ment of a certain sum called in- 
terest, without surrendering his pol- 
icy. It ean hardly be said that one 
holding an insurance policy similar 
to those in the case at bar stands 
in the same relation to the insur- 
ance company as an_ ordinary 
debtor when he exercises the privi- 
lege conferred upon him by the 
law and by his policy. His act in 
electing to receive an advancement 
lessens the value of his insurance 
contract and also the cash surren- 
der value _ thereof. The whole 
transaction, however, takes place 
pursuant to and grew out of the 
privileges and rights conferred 
upon the insured by the original 
policy. When the money has been 
so advanced or the so-called loan 
made to the insured, the amount 
which the company had agreed on 
the face of the policy to pay is les- 
sened under the terms thereof. If 
the insured repays the moneys so 
advanced the value of the policy 
automatically increases. As_ the 
case stands, the rights of all par- 
ties depend exclusively upon the 
insurance policies in question which 
gave rise to all of the transactions 
set forth in the complaint. It is 
plain that neither insurance com- 
pany can be compelled, under the 
respective policies, to pay more 
than the companies have already 
paid the plaintiff. The value of 
the policies at the date of the de- 
cedent’s death was and is deter- 
mined entirely by the provisions 
thereof, which provisions included 
the aforesaid stipulation respecting 
the lessened liability of the insurer 
where advancements had _ been 
made. It, therefore, seems to me 
that neither company was in a posi- 
tion to present a claim against the 
estate of the decedent as a creditor, 


and that the contract governs the 
rights of the parties respecting the 
insurance due, and that the bene- 
ficiary was entitled to receive only 
the amount of the policies, less the 
alleged ‘loans.’ Had the decedent's 
estate been the beneficiary instead 
of the decedent’s widow, the same 
situation would have prevailed. The 
law is well settled that where, as in 
the case at bar, insurance policies 
are made payable to the decedent's 
widow neither the policies nor the 
proceeds thereof form any part of 
the decedent’s estate. (Dom. Rel. 
Law, §52; Grems v. Traver, 87 
Mise. Rep. 644; Kittel v. Domeyer, 
175 N.Y. 205; Matter of Thomp- 
son, 184 id. 36.) The proceeds 
cannot be reached by creditors ex- 
cept as provided in section 52 of 
the Domestic Relations Law (not 
pertinent here) and the executor or 
administrator is not entitled to any 
commissions in collecting the same. 
Such being the case, it is contrary 
to reason and justice to hold, where 
loans have been made on insurance 
policies payable to named benefici- 
aries, that the amount due upon 
such loans can be extracted from 
the general estate and taken out of 
the pockets of general creditors, 
next of kin and legatees, for the 
benefit of such beneficiary.” 


The court, in discussing the privi- 
leged position of a wife as a bene- 
ficiary of a life insurance policy taken 
on the life of her husband, stated as 
follows: 


“The right of the wife, however, 
in either event is subject to the 
terms of the policy and may be ab- 
solutely destroyed by a change of 
beneficiary or rendered less valu- 
able by the procurement of loans 
or other advances by the company. 
The husband acting as he does as 
agent for the wife can bind her by 
any act permitted by the policy. If 
the policy provides for a change of 
beneficiary she is deemed to con- 
sent to such change, if one is made, 
and if a loan or advanrement is 
made, a similar assent is presumed 
and she is bound by the act of her 


agent. In case of death of the hus- 
band, the wife, if she is then the 
beneficiary named in the policy, is 
entitled to receive the insurance less 
all deductions provided for in the 
policy. The policy forms no part 
of her husband’s estate and her 
only rights therein grow out of the 
policy itself and any collateral or 


additional agreements, by-laws or 
contracts which form a_ part 
thereof.” 

A similar result was had in the 


Matter of Hayes, 252 N. Y. 148. In 


that case policies had been issued 
in 1895. At that time the statute in 
force did not compel the insurance 
company, where the application had 
been made to it, to make any advance 
or loan on the policy nor did it pro- 
vide that the loans be made on the 
sole security of the policy. It was 
authorized to so act and availed itself 
of its statutory power. 

The insured and his both 
joined in the application for the loan. 
She died within the year following the 


death of the insured and her estate 


wife 


made a claim against the husband’s 
estate for the amount deducted from 
the policies which represented the ad- 
vances. Though the claim was re- 
jected by the Surrogate, the Appellate 
Division allowed the 
The Court of Appeals, in turn, 
Division and 


reversed and 
claim. 
reversed the Appellate 
reinstated the decree of the 
and thereby conformed 


Surro- 
gate’s Court 
the result to the decision in the case 
of Wagner v. Thieriot, 203 A. D. 757. 

3y reason of the foregoing cases 
the desired result of making available 
valuable benefits during the lifetime 
to the insured, himself, has been ac- 
complished and the same can be safe- 
guarded, provided that at the time of 
the issuance of the policy the neces- 
sary provisions to that effect are in- 
corporated therein. 


a digest of recent 


cases of interest 


by 


ames S. Regan 


MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK BAR 
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Portrait of a 


Life Insurance Salesman 


Reprinted by the Etna Life Insurance Company from an inspiring 
Life Insurance Week advertisement titled, “Sure . . . Come on In.” 


Mautions of Americans have discovered what a grand thing life insurance is, and how 
it can make their dreams and hopes for the future come true. . . . And they have 
discovered something else, too. . . . They have found that their life insurance repre- 
sentative is more than a salesman—that he is a man with a friendly, sympathetic under- 


standing of their personal problems, their money worries, their responsibilities. . . 
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They have come to know that, if he sometimes seems enthusiastic, his enthusiasm 


is justified—for he has seen the quiet miracle of life insurance at work. He has seen 


it providing for wives and children who have been left alone. For others, he has 


seen it transforming worry and discouragement into comfort and security. . . . 


He has seen it making a man’s dreams come true- when every other way has failed. 





Life Insurance Week May 11-16 
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Stressing Life Income 


. 
Benefits 

life insurance on an incomé 

the favorite work of O. Lynn 


} eneral agent at Wichita, Kan 

the Connecticut Mutual Life 

ly ce Company. Mr. Smith says 
class of prospects actually 

nsider the life insurance idea in 


light of stipulated income to thei 
therefore the 


generally 


and 
that 


benehiclaries ap- 


proact trom angle is 


rul 
Rapid method used by Mr. Smith t 


nee the prospect of the need for 


arge amounts of insurance is to say 


him: “Just write down the amount 
irance you have in mind (or 

have at present). Strike off the last 
hree figures. Now you have the 
weekly income for your beneficiary 
vhich that total will bring if in- 
ted at 5 per cent.” Usually the 
esu the placing of a larger policy 


On 
instance, Mr. 


rance for added amounts. 


a $5,000 policy, for 


shortcut would reveal a po 


Smith's 


tential income at 5 per cent—an aver- 


age investment return with safety 


but $5 per week. The prospect 
nstantly realizes that his family 
ild not live on that. 


Million Dollar Producer 


On Prospecting 


Ability to get prospects is about 80 
the battle in selling life 
insurance, according to Harry M. 
Gershon, million-dollar producer with 


per cent of 


Penn Mutual Life in Atlanta. He 
gives knowledge of the business only 
10 per cent of the credit and sales 


ability only 10 per cent in successful 


elling. 
When Mr. Gershon runs out of pros- 
pects, he gets out for the express pur- 


pose of working up a list of prospects. 


he calls first on his old 


In such case 

olicyholders, who supply him with 
50 per cent of his prospects. 

“When I call on a man for pros- 


pects I help him along by asking him 


as to those who play bridge or golf 
with him, his associates at the club or 
Mr. Ger- 


prospects 


his lawyer or doctor,” said 
shon. “I ask 
in a salary class a little above that of 


This is a 


for names of 
the person called on. com- 
pliment to him. 

“A letter of 
prospect is obtained in some cases. A 
letter I like 
‘Mr. Gershon owes me nothing and I 


introduction to the 


reads about as follows: 


owe him nothing. He once gave me 
some advice and assistance which has 
been worth money to me. Do yourself 
a favor by giving him a few minutes 
of your time.’ 
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Prospecting 


“After such a letter I 


have a definite responsibility to call on 
As discretion dictates, 


obtaining 


the prospect 
I then drop the prospect a card in- 
forming him that I will call on him a 
I tell him that I have 
unless I interest 


certain day. 
nothing to sell can 
him and that if I can’t interest then I 
will break the record getting out of 
his office. Sending this card further 
charges me with the duty of calling 

on the prospect. 
“As an agent grows older it is nec- 
for to add blood to 

lic 


his prospect list. A study of the rec- 


essary him new 


ord of a half-million-dollar producer 
whose production had fallen to half 
this amount showed that he had 


failed to do just this. 
writing a 


My plan after 


man is to make prospects 
out of the rest of his family and to 
call back 


reach 


children 
Otherwise I 


him as his 
age. 


upon 
insurable 





IN RE THE LATE ROGER D. 
COVERLY'S PAPERS 


4dventure 1454. Wherein Mr. Coverly 
admits a little cooperation. 

MISS TESSIE PEPSTEIN chewed her gum 

reflectively as she prepared to send to 

the home office the required papers for 

the $15,000 policy Mr. Coverly had just 

brought in. Tess was a stenographer by 

necessity but a movie intellectual by 

choice. Moved by some impish movie 

impulse, and a recollection of best mov- 

ing picture form, she put paper into her 

typewriter, let her fingers fly, and pro- 

duced: 

O.L. $15,000. A. G. Benson, 56922981 

A Roger D. Coverly Production 

Policy by Safety Life Insurance Co. 

Check by A. G. Benson. 

Funds by Third National Bank 

Lead by Jimmie Simmons. 

Introductions by Jethro Simmons. 

Suggestion by Hal Burns 

Sales Strategy by Agent Horace Allan 

Preapproach data by Max Bond 

Geographical information by Conductor 

Throwe 
Brief by Supervisor Ed Brown 
Pamphlets by Adwriter Hugh Morris 
Sales Kit by Safety Educational Division 
Push and Harangue by General Agent 

B. B. Righto. 

CANVASS BY ROGER COVERLY 
Close Idea by Supervisor Ned Brown 
Siqnature by A. G. Benson 
Examination by Sam Sane, M.D. 
Congratulations by Entire Staff. 

Roger D. Coverly hemmed several times 
and hawed a time or two as he read. 
Then he reddened. Then he said: “Ahem, 
Ah, Ahem. Tessie, perhaps you are right. 
Maybe | didn't do it all myself. And by 
the way you might add: 

Commission spending by Mrs. R. D. 
Coverly. For that will follow, of course.” 








would be missing business right unde 


my nose.” 


Don’t Turn the Key 

At the recent New York Sales Con- 
gress, C. Preston Dawson 
agents to perfect several two-minute 
life insurance talks—little feelers t 
throw out conservation as 
stepping stones to regular interviews, 
along this line comes 
News,” titled A Door 
merely asks his 


advised 


in casual 


A suggestion 
from “Acacia 
Opener. The agent 
prospect, “Have you locked the door 
on your insurance program?” This 
leads to, “What do you mean, locked 
the door?” And the answer involves a 
the 
information as to the 


discussion of several modes of 
settlement and 
status of the prospect’s present insur- 


ance holdings. 


What To Say In The 
Interview - 

An outline of the model interview 
was recently given by the New York 
Agency Bulletin of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life and reprinted in the 
John Hancock Signature. The outline 
goes like this: 

“Every call, every interview, should 
have as definite an objective as has a 
train when it leaves the station. It 
should be going some place. Whether 
your particular purpose is to obtain 
referred leads, to get information, t 
make an appointment for a closing 
interview, to arrange for an examina 


tion or a signed, pre-paid application, 


the objective should be clearly in mind 
before making the call. Then, re 
gardless of all else, you must pleas 
antly, persistently and cheerfully work 
toward that objective. 

“Every sales talk on life insurance 
should explain definitely what the 
plan will mean to the prospect as well 
as what he must do to get the insur- 
ance. Tell him about the kind of 
policy that fits his needs, just how the 
beneficiary clause would be arranged 
to best care for his wife and children 
—and the exact time you want him 
examined. Then tell him how he can 
pay, and the reason and importance 
of giving you a binding check. By 
making these and other similar sug- 
gestions you will find your prospect 
is inclined automatically to do them. 

“Decisions are hard things to make, 
and you must help your prospect to 
make them. Suppose you say, for ex 
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and Selling 


would name 


this in- 


ample: presume you 
your W as beneficiary on 
Vhat is her Christian name?’ 


surance 


And tl this: ‘And would you want 
he company to pay the money to her 
n casl to hold it on deposit?’ 

“Tf t prospect does not stop you, 
just ke on asking questions until 


the application is completed. Then 


have age enough to ask for a 
check. the prospect refuses to an- 
swer : he questions, or to sign the 
applic: try this approach: ‘Well, 
Mr. Prospect, you had your problem 
before came in. You have it now, 
and unless we do something about it 
you W save it when I go out. Here 
s the lution to your’ problem’: 
(Point the completed but unsigned 
applic n).” 


Emphasizes Value of 
Centers of Influence 


Mc of my best prospects come 
from centers of influence whom I have 
devel | over a period of years, says 
John D. Easterlin, New York (G). I 
outline two center of influence cases 
which have proved very successful 
and w h are giving me current busi- 
nes 

( Ve About four years ago I 
me in playing golf who was then 
an official of a large motion picture 
ompa and I wrote three applica- 
ons is life for $15,000. 

He is responsible for my meeting 
fou with his concern, and I have 
secu our applications from them 
tor Ss50.00Q0., 

Later he went with another com- 
pany at an increased salary, and I 
have itten two more applications 
n | fe for $20,000. 

He was responsible for my meeting 
sevel men with this new concern, 
and I have secured four applications 
for $44,000 and have three very good 
prospects. 

Ca Vo. 2. About six years ago I 
Sent out some circulars to a list of 
people who lived in the same neigh- 
bor} in which I lived. 

From one reply of an official of a 
stove mpany I made an immediate 
sale for a small policy. During the 
past x years I have written him 
four applications on his life for $24,- 
620. 


He was responsible for my meeting 
many people in his office from whom 
I have secured eight applications for 


e« ¥ + . 
930,000.—¢ on-Mu-T opics. 





Day by Day 
“T find when I hold myself down to 


a regular routine, day by day, my 
accumulated results at the end of any 
given period are always satisfactory.” 
That was a comment made by a com- 
pany’s leading producer a few days 
ago. 

There is a definite reason why that 
statement must 
always be true in 
the experience of 
any life’ insur- 
ance man. 

No procedure, 
except the steady, 
persistent, day 


by day effort can 


bring gratifying 

results in our 

business. Dis- 

A Walter Cluff couragement dogs 
Feature the footsteps of 

the agent whost 


work is merely a succession of fits and 
Starts. 
fail- 


gram every night 


Carelessness in planning and 
ure to lay out a pr 
for the next day’s work, invite sloppy 
and ineffective methods that destroy 
efficiency. Skillful work, planned and 
programmed, performed under the 
glow of enthusiasm, superinduced by 
pride in one’s efficiency. 

The skill and efficiency necessary in 
‘ 


the expression of the art of salesman- 


ship, the same as in the expression of 


any art, depend upon training and 
constant practice. Could you expect 


to win your match in a golf tourna 


ment if you were not in trim? Great 
artists of all kinds must devote some 
time every day to practice. 


And as 


efficiency, your real salesmanship abil- 


your necessary skiil and 
ity, depend upon keeping yourself in 
trim by daily practice, your accumu- 
iated results, at the end of any given 
period, can be satisfactory only it 
propertion to the systematic, consis- 
tent, and day by day manner in which 
you conduct your work. 

your level best 
Why 


Tonight lay out on a 


Have you ever done 
every day for a whole month? 
not try this: 
route sheet a program for tomorrow 
four well-selected prospects if a part- 
This 


will assure two interviews in the one 


timer, 10 if a full-time man. 
case and five in the other—a reason- 
Follow 


you 


able day’s work. that same 


plan every day and will write 


business than you have in any 


this year. 


more 


month so far 


You have been told a_ thousand 
times that this plan will bring re 
sults. Don’t you think you ought t 


give it a fair and square trial? If you 
will do so, you will make more money 


than you ever deemed possible ti 
make in a single month. 
3e able to say when the month 


“For one whole month I have 


done my best every day.” 


closes: 


Home Office Help 
For New Agent 


Carrying out to the fullest a plan 


of helping general agents in methods 


and management without attempting 


to change successful procedure, the 


Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb., field 
forces, directed by Ivan L. Devoe, 
have increased the company’s busi 


ness for the first quarter of this yea 
by nearly 22 


1935. 


per cent over a similai 


Without 


agent in his han 


period in interfering 
with the 
dling of 


Devoe vet 


general 
recruits, Agency Manage) 
feels that home-office con 


after a 


tact is desirable. Therefore, 
new man has produced $50,000 of 


paid-for life insurance, Mr. Devos 


brings him into the home office for 
a few days. This is not done, how 
ever, with the idea of showing him 
sales methods at variance with what 


his general agent may have taught 


¢ 


him, but merely for the purpose « 
morale and 


that 


inculeating company 


proving to the new agent every 


ofticial in the home office is vitally 


and personally interested in his wel 


fare. 


Devote More Attention 
To Women Prospects 


The average agent needs to culti 


te and to sell more women 


said O. 


pros- 


Va 


pects, Sam Cummings, of 
Dallas, secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, in 
sirmingham associ 
“Making 


In occupational classi- 


addressing the 


ation April 24 on 1936 a 
Better Year.” 
buy life insurance, 


ranked 


four 


fications which 


have not lower 
third for the 
said Mr. 
agents can be found without the name 
of a 


files. 


housewives 


than past years, 


Cummings, yet plenty of 


single woman in their prospect 
In order to avoid lopsided pros- 
pecting, Mr. Cummings advised agents 
files 


make a study of them as to vocationa 


to take out their prospect and 


classifications. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 

Col. C. B. Robbins, manager and general counsel of the 
\merican Life Convention; L. J. Dougherty, president of 
the Guaranty Life of Davenport, Ia., and S. F. Clabaugh, 

ident of the Protective Life of Birmingham, Ala., were 
elected to represent the convention at the annual meet- 
ng of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States to 
be held in Washington, April 27-30. 
More than $35,000,000 was paid out during 1935 by life 
urance companies in the United States and Canada in 
death claims directly attributable to automobile accidents 
volving drivers, passengers and pedestrians, according 

a report made by the automobile accident prevention 
committee of the Life Advertisers’ Association, New York. 

The Middle Western division of the Life Advertisers’ 
Association will hold its annual round table conference 
on May 22 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago. W. 
r. Plogstreth, director of field service of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, Fort Wayne, Ind., will preside. 

Charles J. Zimmerman of Newark, general agent of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, will speak at the breakfast meet- 
ing of the Beston Life Underwriters Association on May 
11. opening “Life Insurance Week.” 

In connection with “Life Insurance Week” the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Northern New Jersey has 

tarted an essay contest among the pupils of Newark’s 
enior high schools and the senior high parochial schools. 
Winners will be guests of the association at its breakfast 
which will open life insurance week on May 11. 

More than 700 life underwriters gathered recently in 
Kansas City for the annual meeting of the Missouri Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters and the combined Missouri 
State-Kansas City sales congress. 

The first regular meeting of the Anderson (S. C.) County 
Life Underwriters’ Association recently organized there 
was held recently; by-laws were adopted and members of 
the executive committee named. 

The Pennsylvania Association of Life Underwriters has 
completed plans for a sales congress to be held in Harris- 
burg, Pa., on May 8. 

The Life Supervisors’ Association of Northern New Jer- 
sey held a dinner recently with Otto Carstens, general 
upervisor at the Newark office of the Travelers of Hart- 
ford as speaker. 

Thirty life underwriters will take the Chartered Life 
Underwriters’ examination at the University of Minnesota 
June 18-20. The examination has been arranged by the 
Twin Cities chapter. 

Sales of ordinary life insurance in March were 96 per 
cent of those for the same month last year, according to 
figures compiled by the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, Hartford, from reports from companies having 
more than 90 per cent of the ordinary life insurance in 
force in the country. 

Hal Crouch, well-known attorney of Tulsa, Okla., speak- 
ing before the joint luncheon meeting of the Dallas Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters and the Life Insurance Man- 
agers’ Club of Dallas, delivered his famous address on “The 
High Cost of Dying.” 
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The Greensboro (N. C.) Association of Life Underwriters 
has named Henry P. Foust, Phoenix Mutual life, as chair- 
man of the Life Insurance Week committee. 

The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the medical section 
of the American Life Convention will be held at the Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., June 11-13. 

The Cooperative Life of Columbus, Ohio, has been elected 
a member of the American Life Convention of Chicago. 
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NE of the things which help one to understand the 
greatness of the life insurance business is the ex- 
ceptionally high regard for one another by those par- 
ticipating in field and home office work as exemplified 
in the conduct of company and organization conventions. 
This close cooperation and mutual esteem is nowhere 
more evident than in the annual get-togethers of the 
Prudential field representatives and company executives 
at the home office in Newark and their business meet- 
ings held in New York, such as the one just concluded. 
Much of such good feeling must be inspired by the presi- 
dent of the company, Edward D. Duffield, because I 
have never yet heard him deliver an address to the 
company delegates to the conventions that he did not 
“bring down the house.” He is particularly gifted in 
that indefinable platform presence which gets a talk 
across one hundred per cent with depending upon 
oratory for his effects. 
a 
ERHAPS one point which he emphasized in his ad- 
dress to some 900 Prudential men at the opening of 
the 1936 meeting last Monday may throw some light 
on his real regard for, and by, the company fieldmen. 
It was that he hates sentimentality, but believes whole- 
heartedly in sentiment; that sentiment is something 
which guards and bulwarks our work and success in 
life; that our lives and the ties we all hold dear are 
founded and nourished in sentiment. And further, he 
told the delegates, composed principally of supervisors, 
that when he assumed the responsibilities of leadership 
of the company, he had realized fully the limits of his 
qualifications and that he could only succeed through 
a real understanding of the problems of the agent in 
the field. 
e 


NOTHER home office official of the company who 
appears to be a favored platform speaker, as evi- 
denced by applause and attention, is vice president 
Alfred Hurrell. His never-failing dry humor and witty 
jibes at all manner of public policy which he feels 
inimical to the company and to the nation are obviously 
much appreciated by his audience and they are never 
disappointed. And, incidentally, in his opening remarks 
last week he gave an old up-state lawyer’s version of 
how he put his pleas across to the jurymen. He first 
would tell them what he was going to tell them, next 
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NEWS 


IC§ND THE FIELD 


E. E. Fields of the Mobile Agency of the Protective 
Life of Birmingham, has closed a group case on employees 
of the Gulf Mobile & Northern Railroad. The total cover- 
age amounts to about $2,000,000. 

The Rockford Brass Works, Rockford, Ill., has secured 
from the Metropolitan Life of New York, group, life, 
sickness and accident insurance. Employer and employees 
share the cost. 


























he would tell them, then he’d tell ’em what he told ’em. 
Which not a bad formula for selling life insurance 
policies 
* 
Y way of calling attention to an unusually interest- 
5 ing symposium of opinion of right and wrong selling 
practices and ideas, starting on page six of this issue, 
I might mention a criticism of life selling methods by 
a salesman of my acquaintance in another line. He 
maintains that it is all wrong to “baby” the recruit 
agent by coaching him to ask his friends for names and 
introduction and, in general, to attempt to pave the way 
for him in all respects. And in connection with his 
thought, he developed something which, in my opinion, 
should be exphasized and more thoroughly understood 
by the agent. He was reluctant in giving names and 
references, merely because he had already done the same 
thing a number of times and he did not care to further 
risk the danger of becoming a nuisance to his 
friends and relatives in this manner. As a matter of 
fact, the agent is receiving assistance of doubtful value 
when he obtains such leads and he might well make 
certain that he does his prospecting for new names 
a bit more carefully. First it will always be advisable 
to make certain that he has impressed his name source 
with his ability to render a service and then make it 
clear that he wants to conserve his time by asking for 
a reference that has not been over-solicited. Fewer 
and better leads will be productive of better average 
results. 
® 
N the article referred to above a number of life agency 
leaders have expressed their opinions on the inadvisa- 
bility of anything that smacks of high pressure selling 
and together with these opinions are similar views from 
a half a dozen representative policyholders and pros- 
pects. Their comments on life insurance agents in 
general are not too complimentary but they do offer 
food for thought and will, maybe, make some salesmen 
mad enough at the general run of prospects to snap out 


, r ; ‘ 
of the fog and sell more insurance. But if the few 


folk we contacted from outside can be relied upon as 
a proper criterion, don’t use the ’phone too much, take 
It €asy on your auditing service offers and make sure 
you have the ability to impress them with the fact that 
you actually know something about the business. 








AGENCY NEWS 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life of Springfield has ap- 
pointed Kenneth Eldredge as general agent in charge of 
the Post Office Square agency in Boston. 

Harvey H. Wilson of Savannah, Ga., general agent of 
the New England Mutual Life, Boston, was elected presi- 
dent of the Savannah Chamber of Commerce, April 17, to 
succeed D. T. Simpson. 

C. H. Poindexter, general agent of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, Milwaukee, has been appointed chairman of 
the publicity and advertising committee of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce. 

James H. Beck has been named general agent for the 
Bankers Life of Nebraska at Carroll, Iowa. He was for- 
merly special agent of the John Hancock at Omaha. 

The Joseph D. Bookstaver Agency of the Travelers of 
Hartford has inaugurated a new series of educational lec- 
tures on specialized branches of life insurance. This series 
is intended as a postgraduate course to the general train- 
ing course recently completed and attended by 50 agents. 

Hugh M. Holmes, general agent of the Lincoln National 
Life at Milwaukee, has announced the appointment of 
C. P. Helliwell, general agent for the New Brunswick 
Fire and grand wielder of the Blue Goose, as a local repre- 
sentative to handle the life insurance of Blue Goose mem- 
bers. 

James R. Ketcham, formerly with the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange, has become a solicitor for Nathan H. 
Weil, Inc., New York. 

The Yeomen Mutual Life of Des Moines has appointed 
Harvey P. Baird general agent at Waterloo, Iowa, and 
Ben A. Spence general agent at Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Paul T. Cooney has been named-general agent of the 
Security Mutual Life of Nebraska at Topeka, Kan. He 
has had previous field and supervisory experience. 

Alfred B. Sylvanus has been appointed a general agent 
of the Minnesota Mutual Life in Chicago. Wellman B. 
Ford has been given a general agency at Miami, Fla. 

J. Boyd Davis, district manager for the Penn Mutual 
Life at Columbus, Ohio, has been appointed associate gen- 
eral agent. 

G. U. Silzer has resigned as Sioux City, Iowa, agency 
manager of the Equitable Life of Iowa. He served as 
manager for ten years. 

Milton Rutstein has been appointed general agent for 
the Indianapolis Life in Chicago. 


COMPANY CHANGES 

John M. Graham, president of the National City Bank, 
Rome, Ga., has been named president of the State Mutual 
Life, Ga., which was recently reorganized after being in 
the hands of the State Insurance Department since 1915. 

M. E. Edenfield was elected assistant secretary of the 
Palmetto State Life at the annual meeting in Columbia, 
S. C., April 17. All other officers were re-elected. 

Harold W. Keyes has been appointed assistant solicitor 
of the Confederation Life Association, Toronto. He joined 
the legal department a year ago. 
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10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Telephone Franklin 4020 


tection woefully inad 
at practically any kind 
vould be better than none a 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant and 








, If high pressure tactics provide 
he neans of obtaining the ap 
ation, they may be justified. analyze h prospect’s situation more 
However, more and more we art carefully. The program is going to 
ning toa realization that the aver lead people to think in terms : 
are in should plan his life insur monthly income and that of course 
ince protection intelligently and ir leads in the direction in which 
ition to his entire financial pro- have been attempting to take people 


gran ich planning can not be dons these many years. 
based upon a careful study 
the facts in the case 

The coming into effect of the Fed 
ecurity program is bound 
ike it more and more necessary 


iccessful life underwriter 


eral old age 
needed, 
Among the 


If a man expects 
high-powered interview but to get a certain amount of income 
from his government protection then 
it will require analysis by the life un- 
derwriter to show that additional pro- 
tection of one kind or another 


large number of persons 
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Boys Now, but— 


Manhood is “just around the corner” for the 
happy-go-lucky lads we see at play today. 

Equip them properly for the 

great adventure called LIFE. 

Fathers should do it, and Life 

Insurance salesmen should 

make their appeal to such 


fathers a convincing one. 


Keep their homes safe 
with adequate protection. 


Che Prudential 


Iusurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DuFrrieLp, President 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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not covered by the Federal prograp 
the monthly income idea will becom; 
more and more prevalent and there 
fore the life underwriter will find th 
ground already under cultivation 
that he can do a better job of pro. 
graming analysis. 

Clay Hamlin is quoted as saying “] 
do not believe in high pressure meth 
ods but I do believe in bringing to peo- 
ple ideas which have power and pres. 
sure behind them.” 








A real need clearly presented is one | 


of the most powerful motivating 
forces leading to the signing of an ap. 
plication. In my judgment that is th 
goal in life underwriting toway 
which we should continually direct ow 
efforts. 

M. A. LINTON. 


ANY HONEST SALE 


Replying to your letter of April 
concerning the phrase “high pressur 
selling” as related to life insurance 
selling, the first thing that would have 
to be done would be to agree on th 
definition of “high pressure selling.” 

To me, “high pressure selling’ 
would mean dishonest selling, an over- 
statement, perhaps, of the figures 
advantages, legal or taxation-wisée 
The “over-sold” client, from my ex 
perience, is very scarce and I find th 
companies regulate that pretty well 
anyway. 

Any honest sale of life insurance, i 
my judgment, is not “high pressure. 

T. M. RIEHLE. 


LOGIC AND REASON 


Your letter of April 6 in which yo 
refer to “high pressure selling,” 
my mind opens a discussion that could 
go on and on, even far into the night. 
Frankly, I do not believe that the 
term in its literal translation can be 
applied to our business at all. For in- 
stance, a stock salesman dealing it 
blue sky, or even a speculative stock 
that has a value, can permit his 
imagination and optimism carry him 
to the point where the seeming poten- 
tial opportunities offered by the pur- 
chase are marvelous. If he is an abl 
salesman he can put on selling pres- 
sure and make a sale. In dealing in 
the commodity of life insurance th« 
possibilities of benefit offered to the 
purchaser are consisely outlined in the 
contract, and the time worn axion 
holds true, that the buyer pays fo! 
what he gets and gets what he pays 
for. 

Strangely enough, the mediocre or 
unsuccessful life insurance man is 
never spoken of or catalogued as a 
“high pressure salesman.” At least 
eight-five per cent of all sales requiré 
more than one interview to consum- 
mate. Now, if it takes more than one 
interview to persuade a man that ad- 
ditional insurance is necessary, it 
would appear then, that it is not s 
much the effective sales ability of 4 
salesman, as the logic and reasonable- 
ness with which he presents his pro- 
position and his talent of emphasizing 
certain benefits to be derived that 
make a strong enough appeal to the 
buyer for him to conclude that he will 
proceeed with the purchase. 


The fact that one salesman ma) 
7 


close all of his business in an averag 
(Concluded on page 30) 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


to a county post without a political campaign and 
without having made a single speech was W. J. Bryden 


gages the only man ever to have won election 


who is now general manager and treasurer of the Vic- 
tory Life Insurance Company at Topeka, Kan. It 
happened back in the “good old days” when local politics 


was still a matter of horse-trading and kerosene torches 
and before it had become a national sport allied with 
Federal hand-outs. Two factions were gunning for the 
position of county clerk. Neither could agree on candi- 
dates Young Bryden was then a famous baseball 
pitcl with neither will nor wish for politics. To 
break a party deadlock, both factions decided that 
Bryden would make a splendid compromise candidate, 


without affiliations or favor. None was more surprised 
than the embryo Dizzy Dean himself. He accepted 
the nomination at the request of many friends and for 
the sake of county harmony, but declined to make any 
campaign as such. What he did do, however, was play 
in four ball games prior to the election, pitching to 
victory in each. The votes he got on election night 
made a total that old timers are still talking about! 
From that to other county posts and to state honor was 
a natural transition. Eventually he became chief 
actuary of the Kansas Insurance Department and then 
joined the forces of the Victory Life. It will be re- 
called that the Victory Life recently took over the busi- 
ness of the Bank Savings Life of Topeka on the basis 
of a 25 per cent lien which is to be retired in ten years. 
Ss 


NCIDENTALLY, and for the benefit of the rumor- 
| mongers who have been saying that Insurance Com- 
missioner Charles F. Hobbs of Kansas will go with the 
Victory Life in a major executive capacity at the end 
of his present term as commissioner, I can positively 
state that Commissioner Hobbs has made no overtures 
to the Victory Life and that the company has not ap- 
proached him on the subject. On the contrary, Com- 
missioner Hobbs is actively in the field for reelection to 
his post—a position he has honorably and capably filled 
for many years—and his campaign in that direction is 
already well launched. As regards national politics, it 
is said that Mr. Hobbs has a favorable eye on the 
chances of Alf Landon, famed budget-balancing Kansas 
governor. 


e 

6 UMORS about Commissioner Hobbs probably grew 

out of the fact that he and General Manager Bryden 
of the Victory Life were boyhood friends and have con- 
tinued their personal and social affiliation to the pres- 
ent day. When Mr. Bryden resigned as chief actuary 
of the Kansas Insurance Department, the place was 
filed by Mr. Hobbs who thereafter went on to the 
commissionership. Rigid regulations regarding invest- 
ments for life insurance companies have been a credo 
of Commissioner Hobbs’ administration. Result has 
been the protection of Kansas policyholders in many 
troublesome situations with which the Kansas depart- 
ment has had to deal during the past decade. Commis- 
sioner Hobbs strongly advocates and fights for the 
rights of policyholders first, last and all the time. Many 
a Kansas policyholder can thank him that his insurance 
is now worth what he paid for it, even though the 
company originally issuing the policy may have passed 
from the scene. 


COMPANY CHANGES 
(Continued from page <5) 


Henry J. Dickman has been appointed manager of the 
Southeastern Life of Greenville at Florence, 8S. C. He 
succeeds Ralph Coarsey, resigned. 

J. W. Gillman, Calgary, has been appointed Alberta man- 
ager of the Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Darrell Laird has been appointed actuary of the Monarch 
Life, Winnipeg. He has been a member of the actuarial 
department of the Great-West Life since 1929. 

I. G. Cantu has been appointed district manager of the 
Minnesota Mutual Life at Laredo, Tex. 

Ray G. Sparks has been appointed manager for the 
Connecticut General Life in Kansas City, Mo., succeeding 
B. Ward Welsh, resigned. 

R. F. Johnson has been named assistant counsel of the 
Bankers Life of Iowa. 

H. Orwood Jinlay has been apointed district manager of 
the Continental Life of Toronto for the Ontario districts 
of Thunder Bay, Kenora and Rainy River. 

Arthur Earl Loadman, supervisor of the Great-West 
Life, Winnipeg, has been appointed assistant secretary of 
the company. He will continue to act in charge of busi- 
ness conservation, in association with the secretary, 
Eustace A. Brock. 

The Guaranty Old Line of Dallas has added three new 
members to its board of directors as follows: Mrs, J. G. 
Wooten of Paris, Tex.; Dr. J. F. McNew of Farmersville, 
Tex., and Henry Camp Harris of Dallas, vice-president 
and agency manager of the company. 

L. W. Parr recently assumed the superintendency of one 
of the Prudential offices at St. Paul, Minn., succeeding the 
late Jacob A. Zimmer. 

The Southern Old Line Life of Dallas has advanced 
Lester C. Shine to secretary-treasurer and O. R. Leverett 
to assistant secretary and assistant treasurer. 

The Southwestern Life of Dallas has appointed W. N. 
Graham, Jr., assistant secretary and C. M. Biles, policy 
registrar. 


7. 6 a” 
COMPANY HAPPENINGS 

William H. Kingsley, president of the Penn Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia, was elected to the board of directors of the 
Fire Association of Philadelphia and the Reliance of Phila- 
delphia. 

The Home Life of New York has graduated two special 
classes in its method of planned estate selling, one from a 
course conducted in the Warren H. Preble Agency in Bos- 
ton and the other from the home office sales division in 
New York. 

The annual company dinner for the home office employees 
of the General American Life, St. Louis, Mo., will be given 
at the Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, May 5. 

Leading business producers of the Volunteer State Life, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., will gather there in July for a three- 
day convention. More than 100 agents and members of 
their families will be present. 

James F. Davis has been appointed receiver for the 
Equitable Mutual Life of San Antonio, Tex., by Judge 
Everett F. Johnson. 

The Atlas Life of Tulsa has reinsured the business of 
the National Aid Life of Oklahoma City, a legal reserve 
stock company having $1,658,000 insurance in force. 

The Prudential Assurance Co. of London has opened 
another branch at London, Ont., under the management of 
G. C. Stephenson. 
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1935 TRANSACTIONS OF THE TEN LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN THE U. S,* 

















































































































INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES : 
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COMPANY REPORTS 


Ne paid-for insurance of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, \‘l[ilwaukee, in March totaled $23,684,625 compared 


with $21,516,122 in March, 1935, an increase of 10 per cent. 
The first quarter of 1936 with a total of $68,289,843, showed 
an 8 pcr cent gain over the similar period last year. 

The Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis reports 
repayment of policy loans during the first quarter amount- 
ing to $133,033, as compared with $109,963 during the first 


quarter of 1935. 

The Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind., reports an 
increase of 19 per cent in premiums on new business writ- 
ten in the first quarter of the year, as compared with the 
same period last year. 

The Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia reports a de- 
crease in lapsed, surrendered and cancelled policies during 
the first quarter of this year amounting to $1,742,000, a 
decrease of 30 per cent. 

The Bankers Life of Nebraska reports an increase in 
new business written during the first quarter of the year 
of 21.8 per cent. 

The Continental Assurance Co., Chicago, reports a paid- 
for production in excess of $10,000,000 during the first 
three months of 1936, insurance in force increasing to more 
than $198,000,000, a gain of $4,000,000 plus. 


_ 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENTS 

Dan C. Boney, Insurance Commissioner of North Caro- 
lina, has qualified with the State Board of Elections to 
seek renomination in the June primary. 

The Attorney-General of Connecticut has held that the 
Insurance Commissioner, under the retaliatory law, must 
collect premium taxes from New York life insurance com- 
panies quarterly, New York having amended its law to 
require out-of-State life companies to pay quarterly. 

Jack Sullivan, president of the Mississippi Education 
Association and a member of the House of Representatives 
from Copiah County, has been appointed Deputy Insurance 
Commissioner of Mississippi. 

Insurance Director Charles Smrha of Nebraska has filed 
claims with the receiver of the Pacific States Life of Den- 
ver totaling nearly $1,000,000. 

William A. Sullivan, Insurance Commissioner of the 
State of Washington, recently announced that he will file 
for re-election. 

The Ohio Division of Insurance has handed down new 
regulations regarding the examination and licensing of 
life insurance agents, effective July 1, at the close of the 
present licensing year. If the agent has not previously 
been licensed in Ohio, the company must vouch for the 
applicant’s character. 

Howard C. Spencer, who recently resigned as First 
Deputy Superintendent of Insurance of New York, has re- 
sumed the practice of law as a member of the firm of 
Spencer, Ogden & Spencer, Rochester, N. Y. 


DEATHS alias 
Dr. Ernest Howard Lines, 76, former chief medical direc- 
tor of the New York Life, in Topsfield, Mass. 
Albert J. Beers, 42, widely known agent of the Pruden- 
tial, at his home in Allentown, Pa. 


R. H. Stewart, director of the Southwestern Life, Dallas, 


and one of the three trustees empowered to vote the block 
of Southwestern stock owned by the General American 
Life, of St. Louis, Mo. 

Francis Charles Wangler, 36, general agent of the Great 
American Life in San Antonio, Tex. 

Thornton R. Richardson, retired assistant secretary of 
the Metropolitan Life in San Francisco. 


ALONG CITY STREETS 


With DAVID PORTER 


T is learned from Bob Sheehan, who was this column’s 
spy at the testimonial dinner to Edward W. Allen, 
chucked at the Yale Club in New York last week by 
the Life Managers’ Association, that the affair was 
tops in occasions of its kind and that the speechmakings 
were outstanding for their temperateness and sincerity. 
Ed Allen has been in the insurance agency business 
since 1899 and along the way has made many warm and 
enduring friendships with distinguished men. Among 
his close friends from outside the association at the din- 
ner were Darwin R. James, president of the East River 
Savings Bank, Hunter Delatour and Louis H. Pink. The 
latter, when he arose to speak, did so not as superin- 
tendent of insurance of New York but as an old friend 
and his remarks, homely and from the heart, constituted 
an unusual tribute indeed to Mr. Allen. Significant of 
Ed Allen’s rating with his company was the delegation 
from the home office of the New England Mutual which 
was headed by President George Willard Smith and in- 
cluded Vice-Presidents Frank T. Partridge (55 years 
with the company). Jacob A. Barbey and George L. 
Hunt and Secretary Morris P. Capen. Mr. Smith, in 
his address, remarked that the agency now under the 
aegis of Allen and Schmidt is probably the oldest in 
New York City, and that the company’s first general 
agent in Manhattan was John Hopper, father of the 
famous De Wolf Hopper. 


T= Allen dinner brought out, in the course of the evening, 
some interesting sidelights on the guest of honor, and on the 
Association which honored him. Though most readers know that 
Ed Allen is the leading spirit in the American Red Cross work in 
Brooklyn it is perhaps news to most of us to learn that he 
was one of the first athletic coaches at West Point and that in 
his undergraduate days at Yale he rolled up records in the 
quarter-mile that still make track history. Clifford L. McMillen, 
presiding, offered some significant production data on the Life 
Managers’ group. One hundred and five members of the Asso- 
ciation produce $430,650,000 in ordinary business, $96,000,000 
in annuity considerations, and $69,000,000 in group insurance. 
An innovation in speechmaking was contributed by Julian S. 
Myrick, who said it with a song, and believe us, his fine barytone 
was equal to the occasion. Finally, there were present, to see 
honor done to Mr. Allen, three attractive young men affectionately 
referred to by him as ‘my sons." They were George W. Allen, 
currently carrying on the Allen tradition at Yale, William Phillips, 
a step-son, who is with the Mutual Benefit Life in the financial 
department, and Thomas A. Furnley, Jr., a son-in-law, who was 
a factotum with the NRA. They had a nice time but were un- 
successful in their attempt to carry away the beautiful gold watch 
which Mr. Allen received from the membership. ''I'll take per- 
sonal and permanent possession of that,"’ said Mr. Allen firmiy. 


ee of the old-fashioned variety 
still occur here in New York. There was one re- 
cently at 485 Fifth Avenue, headquarters of the new 
Lifton-Berry agency of the United States Life. Three 
hundred insurance men of all ranks drifted in and 
about, inspecting the new quarters, paying their re- 
spects and thoroughly enjoying themselves. Among 
them were the following home office officials: Ben S. 
Graham, vice-president and manager of production; 
Paul R. Danner and George M. Selser, assistant secre- 
taries; and George Moszkovski, a director of the com- 
pany. Mr. Lifton carved quite a career for himself in 
public life before entering the insurance business, serv- 
ing in the Attorney General’s office in charge of public 
institutions and remaining in that capacity under a 
number of Attorneys General. 
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that the purchase of insurance is a 
very unselfish thing, and because they 
no direct present benefit them- 
selves, there is the inclination always 
to postpone action in making the pur- 
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Reserves were well over three times as large. 





N all fronts, NY NL’s progress over the past decade has 
~ been outstanding. Observe above, for example, the 
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rather carry with it the compliment 
that he is “high powered” and has the 
ability to persuade the buyer and get 
action in a time more brief than the 
other fellow. 

DONALD C. KEANE. 


* 


INTENSITY EFFORTS 


I have your letter of April 15 re- 
lative to “high pressure” and “low 
pressure” selling of life insurance. 

Before discussing the merits of one 
system over the other, I believe we 
must first have a clear idea of what 
is meant by the terms “high pressure” 
and “low pressure.” Personally, I do 
not like such terms as they are rather 
misleading. 

Of course, everyone will agree that 
some sort of “pressure” must be ap- 
plied by the life insurance agent in his 
field work if he is to be successful; 
also, that in most cases such pressure 
must be applied in a fashion which 
will not offend or be too apparent to 
the prospect. 

Furthermore, there are all types of 


agents and prospects with varying 
characteristics and traits. For ex- 


ample, one agent may express phy- 
sical force and yet may be weak of 
voice; another may be rather weak in 
physical appearance and yet forceful 
in his oral presentation. One prospect 
may resent an aggressive attitude on 
the part of the agent; while another 
may be sold only by such a method. 

I do not believe it would hurt any 
life insurance agent to analyze his 
selling methods with the idea of in- 
cluding plenty of “low tension pres- 
sure.” For example, when I am in 
the presence of a prospect I try to 
relax as much as possible. If seated 
I cross my legs so I will not be in- 
clined to jump at him. On the other 
hand I press hard with my arguments 
with a voice as firm and low as pos- 
sible. There is much difference be- 
tween telling a prospect in a loud and 
excited tone that he “must buy a cer- 
tain contract for the protection of his 
family” and putting it in the form of 
a question, such as “Certainly, you 
would like to have your dear ones re- 
ceive the benefits and advantages of 
this protection, wouldn’t you?” with 
determined feeling. 

There is no question but that we all 
should use more “pressure” but it 
must be the proper kind of pressure 
and properly directed to accomplish 
the desired results. Here’s for more 
“low tension pressure.” 

F. L. Morton. 


Nearly Five Thousand 
L.O.M.A. Candidates 


Employee students of 106 life in- 
surance companies have been regis- 
tered for 4748 Life Office Manage- 
ment Institute examinations scheduled 
to be held in various centers during 
the week of May 11. Two thousand 
and seventy-one students will sit for 
these examinations, an increase of 14 
per cent over the 1935 enrollment. 

One hundred and eleven students 
have registered this year for gradu- 
ate courses in “Life Office Manage- 
ment,” and allied subjects. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


HE ‘ast fortnight in business contained comparatively 
io to give it distinct color or direction. The stock 
market has been wavering under a variety of influences, 
with prices showing rather a downward trend. Railway 
freight loadings reported last week showed, however, an 
increas f 3.3 per cent over the preceding week and of 
5.2 per cent over the corresponding week a year ago. 
Retail trade has gained in some sections of the country 
but declined in others, notably in New England, where 
weather conditions have been unfavorable. 


x * 


AST week the new tax bill, planned to become the 
Revenue Act of 1936, emerged from the House tax 
subcommittee to be adopted by the Ways and Means 
tee and launched on the floor of the House; the 
Demo- 


Commit 
Senate Finance Committee is now considering it. 
erats claim that it is both sound finance and clear Eng- 
lish; Republicans deny that it is either. Its length of 
about 240 pages and its use of fantastically extended 
fractional rates—such as 0.28571429 per cent — are 
among its more awesome features, and the complicated- 
ness of the provisions for taxing the undistributed sur- 
plus of corporations will make it easy for those who op- 
pose it to find it unworkable. 


~ * 


LTHOUGH the Social Security Act was enacted Aug. 
A 14, 1935, the Social Security Board received no ap- 
propriation until February, 1936, since when it has 
helped ten states administer their unemployment com- 
pensation laws and has given over $5,000,000 to match 
state funds in twenty-nine states that have passed old- 
age pension plans, besides contributing to state aid for 
dependent children and the needy blind. Last week Pres- 
ident Roosevelt sent to Congress a social security budget 
totalling $460,800,000, of which the chief item is $265,- 
000,000 as 1937 payment on the old-age reserve account. 


* 


Ryerteg ne average security prices in the weeks 

ended April 18 and 25, 1936, according to the New 

York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 

April 18 April 25 

Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 


70 industrials 153.89 151.87 150.46 149.72 

2 eee 11.46 39.51 38.27 37.17 

100 stocks ...... 120.16 118.16 116.80 115.95 

30 bonds ...... 99.63 98.96 98.80 98.42 
~ * * 


TEEL ingot production in the United States during 
the past two weeks has been estimated at 68 per cent 
of capacity by The Iron Age, which notes as a healthy 
feature of the current demand for steel products the 
satisfactory balance between users of light and heavy 
materials. 
% * * 
ig TON futures, like securities—and like Stephen 
Leacock’s solitary horseman—rode off in all direc- 
tions last week and closed 12 points up to 15 down, with 
business only moderate in amount, however. Wheat 
prices dropped 74 to 3% cents on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, partly because of prospects of rain in the South- 
west, and other grains showed smaller changes. 








CONTINUED PROGRESS 


High Lights from the 
December 31, 1935 Statement 








An Increase of 17% in Assets 

Dividends to Policyholders Declared for 
1936 on same scale as last year 

154% Interest Rate Maintained on Policy 
Proceeds left under Optional Set- 
tlements and 414% on Dividends 
Left with the Company to Accumu- 
late 

More than $116 of Assets for Every $100 
of Liabilities 

BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE 

| INSURANCE COMPANY 


Montelair, N. J. 














The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 


insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 66 next birthday. 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Basil S. Walsh 
PBESIDENT 


Joseph L. Durkin 
SECRETARY 


Independence Square 


























REPUTATION 


Means a lot to us. We are proud to be known 
throughout the West as the “fair practice” com- 
pany. It is our constant endeavor to strengthen 
this reputation by— 

Declining to talk with any life 
insurance agent about a connec- 
tion except after reference to his 
company’s Home Office or Man- 
ager. 

Never accepting applications 
which involve twisting. 
-Refusing to lower our standards 
to get business when in com- 
petition. 

Aiding the Institution of Life In- 
surance by swelling our ranks 
with NEW and GOOD men from 
outside the business rather than 
direct our Recruiting effort to- 
ward the Agents and Managers of 
other life insurance companies. 
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Yeomen Mutual Plans 
For Novel Sales Aids 


Carrying out its plans to develop 

a regular life insurance company 
ince going on the legal reserve basis 
and changing its title a few years ago, 
the Yeomen Mutual Life Insurance 
Company at Des Moines, Iowa, is plan- 
ning a series of sales aids for field 
nen under the direction of T. H. 
Young as superintendent of agents. 
In addition to the advantageous con- 





tracts put into effect at the time of 
the switch from the fraternal basis, 
the Yeomen Mutual has arranged for 
an extensive radio broadcast, drama- 
tizing life insurance and beginning 
on March 15, to run for 26 weeks, 
with an option for additional broad- 
casts over a like period. 
Arrangements for the broadcasts 
were made by G. F. Wall, secretary 
of the Yeomen Mutual and promi- 
nently active in its managerial af- 
fairs. Secretary Wall told The Spec- 








and prepare for it. 


Life Insurance Week is coming. 


buving public insurance conscious. 


of Worcester, 


PRESCIENCE 


Prescience in its true sense is not possible to us. 


events is something only credulous people believe in. 


Experience lets us approximate it. however. Experienced salesmen, know- 
ing that one of a number of things will occur in each interview. anticipate 


Experience tells us that it makes the 


created by coordinated insurance publicity. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE | 
ASSURANCE COMPANY | 


Massachusetts 


Let us seize these sales opportunities 
' 
| 


INCORPORATED 1844 


Over 91 Vears a Synonym for Security 





Foreknowledge of 











INSURANCE 


VIR 


Home Office: 





Speaking of DIETS, 


a certain physician has observed that he could 
relieve the majority of digestive complaints if only 
he could prescribe $50,000. Here, it would seem, 
is another boost for RETIREMENT INCOME. 
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tator that the radio plans contem. 
plate reaching 562,000 radio sets via 
Stations KRNT and WMT at Water- 
loo and Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and that 
an estimated total of 2,000,000 listen- 
ers will make up the potential audi- 
ence. This move finally puts to rest 
rumors that the Yeomen might drop 
that word from its name as being 
inconsistent with future development 
because of its fraternal affiliations. In 
fact, Secretary Wall made that point 
clear when he commented to The 
Spectator that “We certainly would 
not have planned this series of radio 
broadcasts in the manner and at the 
cost involved if we had any intention 
of subsequently altering the name 
Yeomen. 


FOOTNOTES TO TRANSACTIONS 
TABLE 


o Ordinary. g Group. i Industrial. 

Aetna Life—(1) Includes $41,165,202 
net assets Accident and Liability Dept. 
(2) Includes $28,295,251 total liabilities, 
Accident and Liability Dept Equitable 
New York—(1) Includes $71,003 net as- 
sets of Accident and Health Department. 
(2) Entire amount is contingency reserve 
for group life insurance. (3) Includes 
$9,145,491 liabilities of Accident and 
Health Department. Mutual Benefit—(1) 
Includes suspended mortality fund §$11,- 
203,242 and security fluctuation and real 
estate depreciation fund $15,072,598, 
Company assigns all surplus funds. (2) 
Includes $502,781 dividends applied. (3) 
Includes $7,957,827 dividends applied 
Mutual Life, N. Y.—(1) Includes $55,- 
769,831 fund for depreciation of securities 
and general contingencies, and $442,153 
special contingency reserve Company 


assigns all surplus funds. New York 
Life—(1) Entire amount special invest- 
ment reserve. (2) Includes $238,296 


gross rent from foreclosed real estate sub- 
ject to redemption. Northwestern Mutual 
—(1) Entire amount is unapportioned 
surplus retained as a contingency reserve. 
Travelers Insurance Co.—(2) Includes 
$101,530,372 admitted assets of casualty 
department. (3) Including $192,453 non- 
admitted assets of casualty department. 
(4) Entire amount is special reserve. It 
includes $9,226,183 special reserve carried 
in the casualty statement. (5) Includes 
liabilities of casualty department but ex- 
cludes casualty special reserve. (6) In- 
cluding $20,000,000 capital. John Han- 
cock—(1) Includes $1,444,591 Industrial 
premiums due and unpaid less loading 
(2) Entire amount contingency reserve 


for asset fluctuation. (3) Credit (4) 
Includes $101,154 liabilities of accident 
and health department. (6) Includes 
$12,258,684 compensation in _ industrial 


branch to asst. dist. managers and agents 
Vetropolitan Life—(1) Includes $8,021,- 
587 industrial premiums due and unpaid 
less loading. (2) Includes $33,713,471 re- 
serve for dividends payable in following 
vear and $1,265,000 for payment of divi- 
dends on coinsured policies. (4) Entire 
amount is contingency reserve. (5) In- 
cludes $10,659,000 from accident and 
health department. (6) Includes $31,- 
269,743 dividends applied and $312,604,- 
655 total gross industrial premiums. (7) 
Includes $6,659,961 returned to _ policy- 
holders for direct payment of weekly 
premiums at H. O. or district offices. 
Prudential Ins.—(1) Including $7,366,859 


net amount of uncollected industrial 
premiums. (2) Includes premiums in 
course of collection; accident $30,507: 
health $94,644. (3) Entire amount is 


special contingency reserve for fluctua- 
tion in value of and income from mort- 
gage loan, real estate and security invest- 
ment. (4) $1,970,762 par value of the 
capital stock of $2,000,000 of the com- 
pany has been purchased pursuant to 
the provisions of Chapter 99 of the Laws 
of New Jersey for the year 1913, and is 
now held by Vivian M. Lewis and Arthur 
J. Sinnott, trustee for the policyholders 
of the company. (5) Including $81,297.- 
419 net contingency reserve according to 
Chapter 49 of the New Jersey Laws of 
1927. (6) Includes $273,544,921 indus- 
trial premium income. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 
By TOM EAGAN 


NE of the traits that competent insurance sales- 
men have in common would appear to be the 


simplicity of their language. I have talked with many 
men whose consistent sales efforts made them leaders 
and I have yet to hear any of them use the jargon 
affected by the vast majority of men who earn their 
income trom seliing insurance. 


Last week in Hartford it was a pleasure to listen to 
Harry L. Pope, a Mutual Benefit agent, who came from 
New Bedford to talk to the Hartford Life Underwrit- 
ers following their luncheon. 


FTER detailing his sales methods, which included 
A many original ideas, Mr. Pope suggested avoiding 
technical and complicated language and figures. Said 
he: “Figures don’t interest the average man... . The 
sale is made in the mind and the check is only the 
evidence that the transaction has been completed.” 
And then this, which might be pasted in the roof of 
your hat and serve a good purpose: ‘Use simple jan- 
guage; usually when your tongue is in high you 
brains are in neutral.” 

* 
M' POPE’S talk reminded me of a protest made 
recently by President Ogilby of Trinity College, 
regarding the poverty in vocabulary of modern people. 


He cited the apparent lack of ability to find suitable 
phrases to convey meaning by either medium, speech 
or writing. 


HERE are many whose everyday vocabulary is con 
| jp to a few hundred words, consisting for the 
greater part of steck phrases, and in the case of in- 
surance salesmen shop terms that are meaningless to 
most prospects. In such cases the vocabulary is over- 
loaded and the technical terms might well be jettisoned 
in favor of elementary wordage. 


& 

IMPLE language is more necessary today than ever 

before. Insurance is being purchased and contracted 
for in small amounts, and words that convey a real 
meaning to the average buyer are the words that make 
the sale. For example, in an analysis of insurance 
sales for December, 1935, the American Service Bureau 
reports that 96 per cent of insurance placed was for 
amounts less than $5,000 and over 71 per cent of the 
total was for amounts less than $2,000. 


* 
LASSIFIED according to groups, the 
centages were as follows: housewives and children, 
23 per cent; farmers, 12 per cent; small storekeepers 
and other workers, 11 per cent. When such groups 
predominate it is the height of folly for an insurance 
salesman to rattle off a lingo of undigested actuarial 
terms and leave it to the imagination of his prospect 


high per- 


to decipher them. 





WEEKLY 


Companies reporting: American Cen- 

tral Bankers Life, Iowa, Business 
Men’s Assurance, California-Western ica, 
States Life, Connecticut General, Con- 


necticut Mutual, Franklin Life, Gen- 
eral American, Guardian Life of Amer- 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, 


INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Lincoln National, Mutual Benefit, Na- 
tional L. & A., Northwestern Mutual 
and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 








Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested ann 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week fetal 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
March 29 ment April 4 ment April 11 ment April 18 ment 
Loans 
On Farm Property...........cscccscces $321,102 3.33 $268,070 2.68 $440,659 8.29 $440,019 2.66 
On Dwellings and Business Property. ... $1,925,417 19.95 610,907 685,297 — aceon wanes 
NE ina cacasdensemuebnncaads $2,246,519 23.28 $878,977 8.79 $1,225,000 oe a — 
Railroad Securities 
Bonds 2g: <e) e $1,301,682 13.49 $486,738 4.87 $1,454,781 27.38 $2,672,121 16.15 
MME Anvkannckuthcesneienbcchevasaaed 7,994 08 1,292 01 ithe et eke 
WE. vacivcdaswesscdeinseteenane ee $1,309,676 13.57 $488,030 4.88 $1,454,781 — — wea 
Public Utility Securities 14.0 
NUN scopic ear uaniuaakevaWewundenind $4,177,183 43.29 $5,187,084 51.87 $612,355 — art 
EE  snsdendcnaseradicaavaxeteeehiuad 24,891 .26 121,025 1.21 5,000 -10 iG 
WOE pa pects se asiacnccesdaseneuct $4,202,074 43.55 $5,308,109 53.08 $617,355 11.63 $2,404,066 14.58 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds..... nekene $1,006,000 a a poe 
OS eee ee osee = (i ww tics 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments . ye 914 993,186 5-00 
Sinte, County, Manisieal..... ieee $1,888,575 19.58 $3,325,718 53.25 1,016,908 19.14 993,186 6.00 
OD sceialeatstity ere ere aig $1,888,575 19.58 $3,325,718 33.25 $2,022,908 38.08 $2,920,635 dooms 
Miscellaneous Securities 
peas eerste P $57,813 1.09 $25,250 “15 
MEN cinchadekeseeraecetickesaenhawes $2,000 02 34,000 64 13,000 08 
ee en ER Te $2,000 02 $91,813 1.73 $38,250 23 
Recapitulation 
ne ies x. a a a ck $7,367,440 76.36 $8,999,540 £9.99 $4,147,857 7TR.O8 $7,946,309 48.02 
Ras ates ariel re ali ea enaan aarti 34,885 86 122.317 1.22 29 000 73 88,763 54 
RI rare chinmani acreage anes se 2 246.519 23.28 878.977 8.79 1,125,956 21.19 8,510,741 51.44 
CEE cr cnvidertkeusidejtetianeuns $9,648,844 100.00 $10,000,834 100.00 $5,312,813 100.00 $16,545,813 — 
*Ir ding $4,800 Bonds received in exchange for mortgages through Federal refinancing. 
————— 
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With the Editors 


The L.O.M. A. 


HE progress of the Life Office 

Management Association, 
which has just concluded another 
of its attractive sectional confer- 
ences in New York, is one of the 
more gratifying developments in 
association affairs. 

Conducting its business without 
undue hubbub the L.O.M.A. man- 
ages to make a genuine and ef- 
fective contribution to the effi- 
ciency and advancement of that 
branch of the life insurance in- 
stitution which it serves. And in 
this effort it has successfully 
guided its work along two rather 
distinct avenues. 

One of these is concerned with 
teaching the young idea to shoot. 
As the years go on the courses 
sponsored by the Association in 
life insurance accounting, man- 
agement, selection and _ invest- 
ment attract more and more 
students. More than two thou- 
sand young branch and home 
office employees are now taking 
the L.O.M.A. Institute examina- 
tions. 

The other concerns the educa- 
tion of those for whom education 
never ceases although they have 
already reached ranking positions 
in the life insurance business. The 
exchange of information between 
the actuarial and financial execu- 
tives representing the member 
companies of the Association, car- 
ried on, as it is, according to the 
redoubtable methods of scientific 
societies, has resulted in the un- 
prejudiced discussion of many of 
the more inflammatory topics of 
life insurance administration in a 
quiet, scholarly way. Very often, 
therefore, this group almost un- 
consciously lays the ground work 
for the delicate deliberations un- 
dertaken by other organizations 
whose function it is to speak for 


the institution of life insurance 
before the assemblies of the busi- 
ness and political worlds. 


Freedom in Field 


ir the building up of an agency 
force—for companies operating 
on the general agency system— 
it must be remembered that 
home-office instruction can be 
successful only if it takes into 
account the fact that the recruit 
will carry out his production 
work under the direct supervision 
of the general agent himself. That 
is the opinion of Ivan L. Devoe, 
agency manager for the Bankers 
Life Insurance Company at Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. When home- 
office training is given men new 
to life insurance—and before they 
have had any field experience 
whatsoever, unless special care is 
exercised there is danger that the 
mental status acquired by the 
recruits in classroom work will 
conflict with the practical appli- 
cation of successful methods used 
by the general agents under 
whom the men will operate as 
soon as they go into the field. 

After all it is to the general 
agents that companies using the 
general agency system must look 
for the actual training of new 
men. When that prime requisite 
is lost sight of in a maze of home- 
office theories which may be at 
variance with the general agents’ 
practical methods, there is trouble 
ahead as far as the new life in- 
surance man is concerned. Gen- 
eral agents, whenever and where- 
ever possible, must be guided, 
but not for the mere sake of try- 
ing out home-office theories. The 
first demand of modern times is 
to maintain an open mind on the 
subject with which we are deal- 
ing. Hard and fast dogma, dog- 
matically applied, has no place 
in agency training. 


Printed Persuasion 


HE newspapers, billboards, and 

direct mail from a thousand life 
insurance offices, will carry the 
message of planned economic se- 
curity through life insurance 
throughout the week of May 
11-16, and this scientifically 
planned effort will be backed up 
by the energies of some two hun- 
dred thousand life insurance 
salesmen during that period. 
There is something about the 
printed word which lends author- 
ity; which compels attention and 
respect, as the successful use of 
advertising in this country will 
attest. This has been brought 
about through a preponderance 
of honest advertising, of course, 
intelligently planned and exe- 
cuted. And the benefits to the 
institution of insurance of the 
splendidly conceived newspaper 
advertising campaign during Life 
Insurance Week will unquestion- 
ably be great. 

Fieldmen will do well, however, 
to heed their own slogan in their 
solicitation of prospects through- 
out the big week and “Be Wise.” 
Intensified effort must be applied, 
of course, in order to reap a maxi- 
mum of benefits from the work of 
the Life Insurance Week commit- 
tee and the home offices, but hap- 
hazard prospecting and selling, 
with merely a goal of a large 
number of calls will nullify, rather 
than augment the good work for 
which the celebration is planned. 

Sales efforts of Life Insurance 
Week should be above the aver- 
age in all respects. Every pros- 
pect or old policyholder who has 
gained a new respect for the ser- 
vice of this business must be al- 
lowed to retain his good impres- 
sions, which cannot be done if he 
is made the quarry in a game of 
“100 calls between dawn and 
dusk.” 


— — 
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